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THE FUTURE OF MODERN LANGUAGE IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By R. M. OGDEN 


PERIOD of reconstruction is a period of flux, during which 
many social changes are both indicated and made possible 
that in normal times would be of merely speculative or academic 
interest. The changes now actually taking place in the high- 
school curriculum are of wide-reaching significance; among them 
the future of modern-language study assumes great importance. 
We all know that the expansion of modern-language study in 
high schools is of comparatively recent origin, and that German, 
French, and latterly Spanish in large measure owe their rapid ad- 
vancement and secure position to the decline of the classics. The 
latter, long the bulwark of all higher forms of education, have 
gradually lost their hold. The college course of study has become 
so diversified that proficiency in the ancient languages can no 
longer be regarded a fair requirement in preparation for the varied 
courses which even the small college now offers in its program of 
liberal arts and sciences. Though many regret the passing of the 
classics, it can no longer be said that a college course finds them 
indispensable. 

The rise of the modern languages has doubtless been stimulated 
by the colleges which stood ready to accept this type of training as 
a substitute for the classics among the requirements for entrance, 
and likewise among the requirements for graduation. But signs 
are not wanting that the rigor of this requirement on the part of 
the colleges is in turn declining. The professional and technical 
schools of a university seem to find less need of the modern tongues 
than they once did, and the high schools, realizing that only about 
one-third of their students will enter any institution of higher 
learning, whether college or university, normal school or technical 
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institute, are busy planning courses which bear no relationship and 
intend no articulation whatever with the schools of an advanced 
grade. 

A severe blow to the study of foreign languages was adminis- 
tered by the war, when German, the most popular and perhaps 
the most efficient type of modern language instruction which our 
secondary schools had come to give, was widely and abruptly re- 
moved from the curriculum. This, of course, put an added burden 
upon French and Spanish and also upon Latin, to meet the foreign- 
language requirements in a course of study that was still in force. 
The stimulation of teacher-training in the modern-languages was 
immediately apparent; but the supply of material was far behind 
the demand, both as to quantity and quality. Many teachers of 
German took over courses of French and Spanish, but not without 
a more or less serious impairment of efficiency in the instruction. 

Any subject which is effectively taught will always have a good 
name; but whenever it fails to maintain a high standard of instruc- 
tional value, through the poor equipment of some or all of its 
teachers, it will hold its esteem with difficulty—no matter how 
good a case one can make out for it as a subject. Under such con- 
ditions complaints are heard from parents and administrators, and 
in justifying the requirement of studying a foreign language, one 
is forced to reconsider its place in the curriculum. It is not enough 
to assume, merely, that foreign languages must be pursued by a 
large number of high-school students, either because that has been 
the rule in the past, or because many colleges require four or five 
such units for entrance to their courses. The traditional or con- 
ventional value of a subject is not sufficient to make it acceptable 
if it is not well taught; nor is the influence of the college equal to 
the task of holding a subject in esteem when its place in the curric- 
ulum of the high school is attacked. Sooner or later, if the attack 
is not successfully countered, the college will alter its requirements 
and withdraw its support. For, after all, the college depends less 
upon the subject-matter which its entering students may have 
mastered in the high school than upon a certain level of intellectual 
maturity and scholarly interest. Practically every high-school 
subject is found in the college curriculum; it is only in the case of 
the foreign languages, and to some extent mathematics, that the 
college course attempts to articulate with and continue a course 
of study already begun. 
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The foreign languages have in this regard a peculiarly effective 
leverage with the colleges. It may be necessary to review and 
brush up the high points of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
after the student is enrolled in his college course of higher mathe- 
matics; with French, German, and Latin he either has or has not 
the requisite proficiency to continue in the advanced work. But 
since elementary language-work is also done in the colleges, a 
student may be readily reduced to the ranks and made to start over 
again; this is not quite so simple a procedure in the case of mathe- 
matics. Still the colleges realize that elementary work in a foreign 
tongue is not of university grade, and they would be thankful to 
be relieved of it. Hence they foster these studies in the high school, 
as being subjects which can be so effectively taught in the second- 
ary school as to yield students trained and disciplined for the work 
of advanced grade. 

But despite the obvious advantage to the college departments 
concerned in receiving students who have had one, two, three, or 
four years of sound instruction in a foreign language, there are but 
four or five departments of study which directly profit from this. 
Others which might profit indirectly, were they able to assume that 
their students could read French or German, Latin or Greek, can 
not do so because experience teaches that such a mastery of a 
foreign tongue is quite exceptional. Even were the preparation 
adequate, no single student would have command over all these 
tongues, nor could any group of students of one class, say in eco- 
nomics or philosophy, be assumed to have such command over a 
single foreign language that the class could be set to reading trea- 
tises in the original. 

The question, therefore, becomes vital both to the college and 
to the high school: Why should either demand the study of a lan- 
guage of which no greater use is or can be made even after several 
years of tutelage? The classicists were wont to answer this ques- 
tion by a resort to the theory of formal discipline. The study of a 
classical language trains the mind; it makes one observant and 
logical in his reasoning; it contributes to his vocabulary in the 
vernacular, and assists him in the selection of words to express the 
finer shades of meaning; it trains his memory, and cultivates his 
appreciation, both of linguistic values, and likewise of ideas, which 
find so distinguished an expression in the classics. 
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But, however real these values—and I shall not deny their ex- 
istence—the fact remains that Greek has practically disappeared 
from the high school, and is kept alive with difficulty in the col- 
lege. Latin, though still perhaps the most favored of the foreign 
languages in secondary schools, has lost its leadership in the college 
curriculum, and was increasing its enrollment in the high school 
far less rapidly before the war than was French, German, or 
Spanish. According to the report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, enrollments in Latin increased between 1910 and 1915, in 
round numbers, from 400,000 to 500,000; German from less than 
200,000 to more than 300,000; French from 95,000 to 135,000, and 
Spanish from 5,000 to 35,000. The increase in Latin was about 
25%; that in German 62%; that in French 42% and that in Span- 
ish still greater.' Taken altogether, the three modern languages 
increased their enrollments from about 290,000 to about 480,000, 
or approximately 65%. 

These figures and others that might be given show clearly that 
the modern languages were displacing Latin before the war period 
set in, even though they had as yet barely reached tht total en- 
rollment of the classics. What has happened since 1915, I can only 
conjecture, but with the sharp decline in German previously the 
most vigorous of the group, it is hardly to be expected that the 
encroachment of the modern languages upon Latin has become 
very much more marked, and it is quite possible that the percent- 
age of enrollments in all foreign languages may have fallen off. 

With the readjustments in the curriculum which the conditions 
of war and its aftermath have made inevitable, there must be a 
further consideration of the educational values attaching to the 
study of foreign languages in general, and to the modern language 
in particular. Since 1900 the study of Latin had fallen from an 
enrollment of approximately 50% of all high school pupils to about 
37%, in 1915. And while the modern tongues enjoyed their great- 
est increase during this period, they must have suffered since that 
time, at least through the decline of German. 

What, then, can be said for the modern languages that will 
justify their retention in the high-school curriculum as an essential 
feature of the course of study? ‘The claim to special disciplinary 
values, of which the classical tongues have made so much, has 


‘Inglis, A. Principles of Secondary Education. 1918. p. 448 f. 
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never been emphasized to the same extent by advocates of the 
modern studies; for the simple reason, perhaps, that these values 
are of a lesser degree in the modern studies than they are in the 
classics. Hence, if one would secure first of all the discipline of 
linguistic study, one might better pursue Latin and Greek. Dis- 
ciplinary values, however, are by no means negligible in the study 
of modern languages; and if otherand supplemental values can be 
attributed to French, German, and Spanish, which perhaps do not 
attach to Latin and Greek, the gradual shift from the classics to 
the modern tongues may, on the whole be beneficial, and the dom- 
inant position of foreign-language study still worthy of continued 
support. 

But what are these supplemental values? First in our minds, 
is the direct and specific value of a tool useful in life, both in social 
intercourse and in vocational pursuits. Thus the rise of Spanish 
to a position of importance in the curriculjum was largely the result 
of a propagandist movement in the interest of establishing closer 
relations, commercial and social, with our neighbors of the Central 
and South American republics. But this value has been greatly 
overrated. Important though it be that we should have a larger 
knowledge of and a deeper sympathy for the Spanish-American 
peoples, the history of this enterprise has not been productive of 
any very direct results, except by awakening an interest in a sub- 
ject otherwise remote from most of our lives. As a people we are 
by geographical condition too insular and too provincial to be able 
to take serious advantage of these opportunities, because the use 
we can make of Spanish for purposes of communication with 
Spanish-speaking peoples is so highly contingent as to be almost 
negligible to the rank and file of high-school students. To be sure, 
courses in Spanish are desirable for the specific purposes mentioned 
in certain schools of certain favored localities; but that is quite a 
different matter from the introduction of Spanish as a usual sub- 
ject in the standard high school throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

On the side of social value, French has perhaps received the 
greatest amount of support; for French has been the language of 
polite society, and our own leisure class, particularly the feminine 
element, has in the past often acquired merit through a smattering 
of this tongue. Indeed, the cultivation of French against the day 
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when one should make the Grand Tour of Europe was not, I think, 
an unimportant factor in promoting and stimulating its study in 
the high schools. But even though our leisure class should con- 
tinue to regard the standard trip to Europe as a necessary part of 
liberal education, the complexion of our student population is 
changing rapidly with its growth, and we can hardly expect the 
desires of fond mothers that their sons and daughters should study 
a bit of French will long remain a dominant influence in shaping the 
curriculum of our high schools. 

The study of German never had so much of this particular in- 
centive, but there were others; for this study grew more rapidly in 
popularity than either French or Spanish during the years 1890 to 
1915. There were various reasons, among which may be noted our 
relatively large German-speaking population, and perhaps the 
availability of more and better trained teachers of the subject. 
However, the war terminated this growth with great stddenness, 
and even under the most favorable conditions it will require a con- 
siderable time to bring German back to the level it had reached in 
1915. 

Although the study of French, Spanish, and Latin has probably 
been greatly stimulated by the fall of German, one may seriously 
question if this is more than an artificial and a temporary growth. 
For even prior to the war the question had been seriously raised 
whether the foreign languages were rightly entitled to a favored 
position in the course of study and a relative decline in their growth 
was already evident between 1910 and 1915. 

To maintain a favored position in the curriculum of the present- 
day high school a subject must possess both intrinsic and extrinsic 
values. Of the two the latter are the more easily demonstrable, 
since they include the various uses to which a certain knowledge 
or course of training may be put. As already noted, both serious 
argument and propaganda have been employed in the defense and 
promotion of study in the various modern tongues for purely prac- 
tical purposes. Yet the fact remains that few high-school students 
learn to use these languages effectively, or even find any impor- 
tant occasion either to speak or read them. 

A continued decline in support and interest may therefore be 
expected if the standards of efficiency in teaching modern language 
are not kept at a high level. The appeal to Tom, Dick, and Harry 
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must be made on other grounds than that of foreign travel or for- 
eign trade; and while the influence of the college will for some time 
continue to be felt through its requirements of foreign languages 
for admission, the day is past when this influence can altogether 
dominate the high school curricula. If modern-language study is 
not indicated for a considerable number of pupils in each high 
school, it will be withdrawn from the curriculum of some schools, 
as already it has been withdrawn from certain of the Agricultural 
high schools; and in subordinating it in other schools to special 
courses it is likely to lose the efficiency to which it had previously 
attained. 

If our analysis is correct the future of modern-language study 
in our high schools is in no wise assured. We should therefore face 
the problem squarely, and if possible determine whether we are 
justified in attempting to save it; and, ifso, by what means. The 
situation is not at all hopeless if our faith in the study of foreign 
languages as a central feature of the high-school course is substan- 
tially and worthily founded. Indeed, the very inertia of existing 
institutions, curricula, and administrative organizations makes it 
possible to carry on a lost cause long after a complete and convinc- 
ing documentation of its defeat has been attested. 

And hence the justification of modern-language study will go 
far to repair fortunes, even though a marked ebbing of the tide may 
precede its renewed flow. But justification must, I believe, be 
sought in the intrinsic merit of linguistic study rather than in any 
general or special utility which it might be supposed to possess, for 
the utility of a foreign tongue is always highly contingent as re- 
gards the average American high school pupil. On the other hand, 
the intrinsic value of linguistic study is more significant than a 
superficial view will detect; in that what is here implied happens 
to be an intangible source both of happiness and of mental effi- 
ciency. To be content with oneself is at the root of all effective 
conduct, and to secure this contentment one must be able not alone 
to use the necessary tool of language but likewise to enjoy its use. 
Such contentment is not a selfish pleasure, confined to one’s own 
sense of gratification, but an aesthetic pleasure in whatever work 
one does to which linguistic expression in any way contributes. 

Now the study of a foreign language is an important means of 
stimulating one’s interest in language for itself. Indeed, there are 
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but two occasions for the arousal of such an interest. The first and 
most important occasion, though commonly neglected both by 
teacher and parent, arises during those first few years in which a 
child acquires his use of language in learning to understand, to 
speak and to write the vernacular. At this time words signify as 
words, and not merely as signs for objects and actions. Accord- 
ingly, the order of words, their looks, their sounds, their articula- 
tion, are all peculiarly impressive and delightful. It is nothing 
short of an adventure to listen, to speak, to read, and to write. 
Indeed, the advantage of this interest makes teaching so easy that 
I sometimes think the child learns his language despite the teach- 
er’s aid rather than because of it, so strikingly at variance are 
the teacher’s methods and those that the child naturally employs. 
However that may be, it is not long before the child’s natural in- 
terest in words and figures of speech, expressions, phrases, sen- 
tence-structure, rhyme, and rhythm, have given place to the set 
mechanical forms which convey meaning in stereotyped patterns. 

The second occasion of gaining a renewed interest in the in- 
trinsic merits of language is through the study of a foreign tongue. 
Here again one’s attention is forcibly called to the parts of speech, 
and their articulation, to the very forms of thought as they find 
expression. Without this opportunity few persons without a spe- 
cial talent, which leads them to do much writing or public speaking, 
will ever give heed to the chief instrument of communication. 
Slovenly, or at least mechanical in habits of speech, they fail to 
appreciate the finer shades of thought and feeling, because they 
lack any effective means of communicating these to others; and 
thus of engaging in a profitable and enjoyable exchange of opinion 
in the course of which ideas are created. 

The complaint which is perhaps most often leveled at the 
American student is that he has no ideas, that he is, indeed, uninter- 
ested in ideas; if this be true our methods in education must be very 
imperfect. While some will contend that verbal ideas are formal, 
and that practical ideas are more important, the truth remains 
that the practical affairs of life and its adjustments must some- 
where originate in a creative act of mind, a vision beyond the hori- 
zon of the practical into the realm of the theoretical. The source 
of all intelligent behavior is the creative effort of a mind which 
thinks, and to communicate thought there must be a symbolic 
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medium such as language affords. Hence, our practical theorists 
in education delude themselves if they suppose that the world’s 
work can be carried on through progressive stages by persons who 
do all their thinking by manipulations and other bodily adjust- 
ments. To become truly educative these adjustments must be 
formulated and expressed; and language is the chief means whereby 
we do both. Hence the difference between an educated and an 
uneducated man is chiefly a difference of linguistic capacity and 
ability. An uneducated person may be shrewd, he may even be 
efficient in doing the things which he has habituated himself to do; 
but he never rises above the source from which he has derived his 
skill and his technique; for he lacks the capacity of abstract thought, 
which takes place, not in a vacuum, but only through the medium 
of an appropriate expression. To be sure, there are persons whose 
education rests upon other means of thought and expression than 
those of language. There are the painter, the sculptor, the archi- 
tect, the musician, the engineer. Yei all these can benefit, they 
certainly need not be hindered, through an ability to express them- 
selves likewise in words; and words are and ever must be the most 
important mode of communication, and the most all-inclusive 
stimulus to intellectual effort. 

If, then, one’s interest in words in and for themselves is one of 
the prime requisites for a creative effort of mind, and if without 
such an interest the mind lacks an adequate stimulus to bring its 
work above the level of habitual and imitative performance, then 
it is obvious that the study of language under the most favorable 
conditions and with the aid of the most sound and effective 
methods must remain a cardinal element of education. 

One can not say that every educated person must have studied 
a foreign language in order that he may be able to enjoy that con- 
tentment of soul which resides in a feeling of mastery over the 
materials of thought and its expression; but, I think one can say 
that, lacking a far more adequate method than we now possess for 
entering into and engaging the young child’s original impulse 
toward linguistics, we must have recourse, at a later time, to some 
comparative study of language that will again throw into relief 
the nature of the word and its bearing upon other words. 

In this connection I shall not enter into the question whether 
on the whole a more adequate method of training the young while 
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they are acquiring the mother tongue, so as to carry this interest 
continuously onwards, would not be more effective than a later 
arousal of interest through the study of a foreign language. The 
ancient Greeks, who seem to have made a success in their education 
of children and youth, appear to have known and practised such a 
method, using the vernacular. Nor shall I attempt to determine 
whether the study of the classics may be more or less valuable than 
the modern languages as a means of quickening thought and in- 
creasing both the happiness and the efficiency of life. There is 
much to be said on both accounts, and, as far as we can afford to 
do so, we should continue to offer and encourage both the ancient 
and the modern languages. 

There are very few teachers who, whether by conscious design 
or by a natural impulse and method, are able to catch the young 
child’s interest in words and preserve it through the years of growth 
so that language remains for him a living instrument and not a 
mere external garment of thought. The philosophy of this interest 
is too subtle for any ordinary course in pedagogy; and without the 
important adjuncts of music and the dance, which the Greeks em- 
ployed, it would be difficult to cultivate it with any thoroughness, 
or with any great confidence as to its positive results. On the other 


‘hand, one may bring a student to the realization of the intrinsic 


value of linguistics by introducing him to the vocabulary, the 
grammar, and the syntax of a foreign tongue, and thereby create 
in him anew that spirit of adventure in a field that will inspire him 
to practice and perfect himself in pronunciation and in composi- 
tion. The bare bones of a formalized grammatical training will not 
accomplish this end, because it sets too high a premium upon mere 
drill and habit-formation. Nor will a ‘‘direct method” which over- 
emphasizes the Realien be likely to accomplish more; since again 
the attention is directed upon the extraneous results of linguistic 
usage, rather than upon the intrinsic value of language as a medium 
of thought and expression. But between these extremes a method 
of linguistic instruction can be found, that is calculated to lead a 
student into the world of ideas. 

If the serious study of foreign languages is at present in jeop- 
ardy, so much the greater must be our efforts to repair its effi- 
ciency in the course of study, in order that its intrinsic merits, if 
dimmed by faint-hearted or feeble efforts of instruction, may be 
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speedily restored to the brightness and lustre of a vitally interesting 
subject, capably treated. 

For after all, whatever the nature of the attack, the fact re- 
mains that foreign languages are eminently teachable subjects; 
instruction in them has long been practised in the school room; 
the accepted methods are well-conceived and well-adapted to the 
most effective execution. This can perhaps be said in equal meas- 
ure of no other subject save mathematics. 

When one considers that since the time of Herbert Spencer’s 
treatise on Education [1860], natural and physical science has been 
accepted as an indispensable feature of the high-school course, and 
that nevertheless we are still experimenting with regard to an ap- 
propriate selection of material and an appropriate method of in- 
struction, one may realize in comparison how firm a hold the study 
of foreign languages has upon the curriculum, both by reason of 
its method and by reason of its efficiency as a subject of study. 
And this is our chief safeguard against the iconoclasm of the pres- 
ent and the future; for though it be difficult on the basis of practical 
utility to make out the positive case that Mr. Flexner has de- 
manded, for what other subjects of study can a better case be 
made? Is it carpentry, perhaps, under school conditions so mark- 
edly different from those of the shop, and while the practical inter- 
ests of the child are those of adveriture rather than those of daily 
labor? 

The truth of the matter is that a child’s interest in words is 
more concrete and more practical to him than is his interest in 
building a house after the approved manner of an architect; nor has 
the adolescent entirely lost all appreciation of the savor that at- 
taches to the fundamental instruments of thought—the word, the 
diagram, and the number. Accordingly, we need not despair even 
if this materialistic era of reconstruction does unduly and unreas- 
onably insist upon its pound of flesh. If we have faith, we shall 
also have hope, and our faith, since it rests upon the truth, should 
be abiding, and our hope the greater. 

To educate young men and young women to be responsible 
agents, to teach them to observe for themselves, to think for them- 
selves, to express their thoughts, and, in all, to enjoy themselves; 
this seems to be our chief concern as teachers. The means whereby 
these desirable results may be accomplished are various; some 
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overlap, and some are adapted variously to various individual 
traits and characteristics, but among them all, linguistic training 
occupies an important and an essential place. The training of a 
student to understand and to use a language other than his native 
tongue is not in every case indispensable, but in many cases so, 
and its positive value as a means of quickening one’s intellectual 
life, and furnishing this with new materials for thought and the 
creation of ideas, can not be seriously questioned. 

Department of Education, 

Cornell University 





LE [n]' FRANCAIS OU “N MOUILLE” 


By JEANNE H. GREENLEAF 


N DES sons étrangers le plus fréquemment maltraités par 

les bouches américaines, est le [pn], qu’un certain nombre de 
livres traitant de la prononciation du fran¢gais, donnent 4 tort 
comme équivalent de [nj] dans des mots anglais comme onion, 
union,? quelquefois, il est vrai, avec cette restriction: “pro- 
nounced as a single sound.”’ 

Comment peut-on prononcer ni du mot union comme un seul 
son? Cela demanderait une explication qui n’est jamais donnée, 
et pour cause. 

Il est certain que, pour des oreilles peu exercées, le [n] est 
un son difficile 4 saisir. Cependant, on pourrait se rendre compte 
de l’erreur en observant soigneusement les différences de pronon- 
ciation dans des mots tels que: 

opinion [dpinjo] pignon [pind] 
renier [ranje] régner [rene] 
ornions [drnjo) lorgnon {lornd] 
peinions [penjo] peignons [pend] 
union [ynjo] brugnon (bryné] 

I. Dans les mots de la premiére colonne: opinion, renier, etc. 
les caractéres ni représentent une double articulation. 

(1) La pointe de la langue, quelquefois l’avant de la langue 
se reléve et s’appuie contre les incisives ou les gencives supé- 
rieures, le voile du palais s’abaisse, l’air sort par lenez. C’est 1’ [n]. 

(2) Le dos de la langue se reléve vers le palais dur, laissant 
un passage extrémement rétréci 4 l’air qui sort par la bouche. 
C’est le [j]. 

Ces deux articulations, dentale-nasale et palatale-fricative, sont 
clairement distinctes et non simultanées. 

On les trouve représentées aussi par 7, dans des mots anglais 
tels que onion, union, opinion, mais |’n anglais est souvent palatisé, 
tandis qu’il est en fran¢gais purement dental. 

‘Les caractéres phonétiques sont ceux de |’Association Phonétique Inter- 
nationale. Pour des raisons de clarté, il a été trouvé préférable d’employer ces 
mémes caractéres dans le reste de l'article, bien que quelques-uns des auteurs 


cités se servent d’ une autre notation. 
? Voir ma revue critique parue dans /e Matire Phonétique de Janvier 1913. 
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II. Dans les mots de la deuxiéme colonne: pignon, régner, etc. 
les caractéres gn représentent une articulation simple, n’ayant 
rien de commun avec la double articulation qui précéde. 

L’arriére de la langue s’éléve et s’appuie contre le palais, en 
un endroit qui varie, selon les individus, entre le point d’articula- 
tion du [{j] et le point d’articulation du [g]. Le contact entre la 
langue et le palais est absolu, fermant complétement dans la 
bouche le passage de ]’air qui sort par le nez; la pointe de la langue 
s’appuie contre les incisives inférieures. 

C’est une palatale-nasale. 

Le son anglais se rapprochant le plus de la palatale-nasale (| 
du frangais, est la palatale-nasale {n| représentée par ng dans les 
mots singer, singing, longing, etc. avec cette différence que, ainsi 
que cela se produit en général pour les autres sons de consonnes, 
(d], [1], [n], [g],etc., le point d’articulation du son frangais est plus 
avancé que celui du son anglais. En conséquence, [n}a une réson- 
nance buccale plus grande que [n] dont la résonnance est presque 
entiérement nasale. 

Ce qui, pour des oreilles peu exercées, fait paraitre ces deux 
sons différents l’un de l’autre, est aussi le fait qu’en frangais, la 
nasalisation ne commence qu’au moment de la mise en contact, 
tandis qu’en anglais, par anticipation, le voile du palais s’abaisse 
pendant la production de la voyelle précédente qui se trouve 
ainsi nasalisée. 

En position finale, le [n] frangais différe aussi du [n] anglais, 
en ce que ce dernier n’a jamais la détente vocalique qui accompagne 
toujours le son francais, en méme position, lorsqu’il est clairement 
articulé, et qui donne souvent l’illusion de la présence d’une 
voyelle aprés la consonne. 

Cette détente vocalique est indiquée par les appareils enregis- 
treurs. M. Rousselot la note 4 tort comme une muet. Ce n’est 
que la vibration des cordes vocales, se continuant aprés que 
l’occlusion acessé et que les muscles sont détendus. C’est un son 
vocalique qui n’a aucune articulation particuliére. En anglais, 
les cordes vocales cessent de vibrer avant la détente ou réouver- 
ture. 

Il existe plusieurs variétés du [pn] francais, déterminées par le 
point d’articulation, qui se trouve plus ou moins en arriére, selon 
les individus; il est aussi en partie modifié par la voyelle plus 
ou moins ouverte qui le précéde ou qui le suit. 
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On peut le produire sans trop de difficulté, en allongeant le 
y de yes, puis en élevant la ‘angue au point ou elle se trouve, 
jusqu’a ce qu’elle touche le palais. Si, au moment ot la fermeture 
est complete, on peut baisser lt voile du palais et faire passer l’air 
par le nez, on a une variété de !n] ayant le méme point d’articula- 
tion que {j]. 

Ou bien, qu’on se prépare 4 prononcer [g]. Si, au lieu de laisser 
l’explosion se produire, on matntient la fermeture, faisant passer 
l’air par le nez, le [p] qui en résulte est prononcé plus en arriére que 
le précédent et ressemble cons¢quemment davantage au [n] an- 
glais. 

Ou bien encore, qu’on essaie de prononcer un mot anglais 
comme singer, en position avancée, en rapprochant le dos de la 
langue du palais dur, le résultat est le méme. 

Dans tous les cas, il faut se rappeler que l’avant de la langue 
n’entre aucunement en jeu. 

Un bon moyen pratique et plus commode peut-étre que les 
précédents pour les gens qui n’ont pas un parfait contrdéle des 
organes de la parole, est d’essayer de prononcer [n] 4 l’arriére de 
la bouche, tout en appuyant un crayon sur la partie antérieure 
de la langue pour la tenir baissée. 

On peut s’exercer 4 prononcer des mots tels que petgnoir 
[penwa:r], baignoire [benwa:r], dans lesquels la position du [pn] 
devant [w], rend A peu prés impossible la substitution de [nj], 
si facile devant une voyelle; ou encore les mots vigneron [vinrd], 
agnelet [anle], gagne-pain [ganpe|; le futur des verbes soigner 
[swane], baigner [bene], saigner [scene], peigner [pene], signer [sine], 
etc. dans lesquels, grace 4 la chute de 1’e, le [n] se trouve devant 
une autre consonne et s’appuie sur la voyelle qui précéde: [swanre], 
[swanra], [swanr6], [benre], [benra], [benrd], etc. 

Dans cette position, on peut facilement le remplacer par un 
[yn] anglais un peu avancé; mais il faut avoir soin de ne pas nasa- 
liser la voyelle qui précéde. 

Si un Frangais essaie de prononcer les sons [m], [n], [np], en 
bouchant le passage du nez comme s’il avait un fort rhume de 
cerveau, on entend [b], [d], [g], ce qui prouve suffisamment que 
[m], et [b], [n], et [d], [n] et [g] ont respectivement le méme point 
d’articulation. 

Il est intéressant de noter que la confusion de [np] avec [nj] 
n’est pas absolument spéciale aux étrangers; seulement, tandis 
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que les bouches américaines s’obstinent 4 remplacer [n] par [nj], 
c’est presque toujours l’inverse qui se produit chez les Frangais. 
Dans le parler vulgaire de Paris, jardinier devient jardigner, 
panier devient pagner, opinion devient opignon, etc. 

Il arrive quelquefois que le son [n] correctement prononcé est 
suivi par erreur d’un [j| supplémentaire; on entend alors agnieau 
pour agneau, signier pour signer. I] est bon de s’habituer a dis- 
tinguer les trois prononciations qui existent normalement en 
fran¢ais dans des mots tels que: 

peinions [penjo] peignons (pend) peignions [penjo] 
renier [ranje| régner [rene] régniez [renje| 
ornions [drnjo] lorgnon |lornd] lorgnions (lornjo] 

En anglais, c’est le [ny] final qui est souvent affecté et se 
change en [n], c’est-a-dire qu’au lieu de faire agir l’arriére de la 
langue, on en fait agir la pointe. Des mots comme speaking, 
working, pudding, deviennent alors: speakin’, workin’, puddin’. 

Afin d’appuyer la théorie qui précéde, je terminerai par quel- 
ques citations tirées de livres que j’ai en ce moment sous la main: 

“C’est plutét un [g] nasal qu’un [d]. 

“L’essentiel dans cette consonne, c’est que la langue s’appuie 
‘‘largement sur la partie médiale ou postérieure du palais. 

“L’n mouillée est donc une articulation simple fort différente 
‘‘du groupe my avec lequel on la confond souvent. . . . C’est le 
‘cas de parler del’archaique / mouillée dont le mécanisme présente 
“beaucoup d’analogie avec celui de[njet qui différe autant de /y 
““que([n]demy.”’ (Rousselot et Laclotte, Précis de prononciation fran- 
(aise, p. 72.) 

“Les étrangers de langues germaniques et slaves prononcent 
“le plus souvent une ordinaire qu’ils font suivre de i ou de y. 
(Adolphe Ziind Burguet, Méthode pratique, physiologique et com- 
parée de prononciation francaise, p. 61.) 

‘Pour produire [n] (m mouillé),la langue,comme pour g, pres- 
‘sant légérement de la pointe contre les incisives du bas et du dos 
“contre le palais, le voile du palais s’abaisse et le son passe par le 
““nez. 

‘Deux prononciations sont 4 éviter pour la prononciation des 
“mots renfermant [p]. 

“1. celle ot la langue ne pressant pas suffisamment contre les 
“dents et le palais, on fait entendre non un([p] mais un y faiblement 
“nasalisé. 
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“2. celle quiremplace [n] par ny, par exemple dans baigner pro- 
“noncé bényé aulieude bépé. (Sudre, Petit manuel de prononcia- 
“tion francaise, p. 34.) 

“D’autres personnes, . . . prononcent simplement [nj], avec 
“un [n] dental, mais palatisé, et ne font‘aucune différence entre la 
‘“deuxiéme syllabe de régner et de panier etc. (Paul Passy, Les 
sons du francais, p. 94.) 

“On ne peut représenterceson par des signes graphiques, il 
“faut l’entendre prononcer: c’est le sonquerend la terminaison 
‘‘ng du participe présent des verbes anglais.”’ (Lesaint, Prononcia- 
tion francaise dans la seconde moitié du XI Xéme siécle, p. 147.) 

Enfin, dans le Manuel de phonétique du francais parlé, voici 
ce que dit M. Nyrop: 

“Le [n] qu’on appelle aussi‘ mouillée’ et qui se retrouve avec 
‘‘une nuance légére en italien (gz), en espagnol (#), et en portugais 
‘“(nh), ne doit pas étre confondu avec le phonéme composé [n+j]: ce 
“dernier est celui que produisent le plus souvent les étrangers 
“qui ne se piquent pas d’une phonétique impeccable; ils pronon- 
“cent saignait comme c’est niais (p. 40).”’ 

I] est 4 souhaiter que semblable confusion puisse étre évitée. 

University of Wisconsin 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COMBINING METHODS IN TEACH- 
ING SPANISH 


By NINA WEISINGER 


HERE is no prospect of an abatement in the demand for 

“practical” training in Spanish in our colleges. In the face 
of our growing trade relations with Spanish American countries the 
situation is a natural one. Our classes are crowded, and there is 
among the students, particularly in the beginners’ classes where 
experience has not yet blighted their hopes, an epidemic desire to 
speak Spanish. As teachers we are expected to demonstrate an im- 
mediate and visible, or rather audible, value of the knowledge we 
seek to dispense. Now, it is legitimate that we strive to meet 
the demand made upon us. ‘The problem is how best to go about 
our task so as to secure satisfactory and lasting results. 

The wave of direct method teaching seems to be still at the 
crest, and we would not have it otherwise. For my own part, 
however, my doubts as to the efficacy of elementary instruction 
entirely in Spanish were crystallized, and my ardor for the method 
somewhat cooled, on being told, by an eye witness, of an incident 
that occurred in the Philippines, where the natives are taught in 
our government schools wholly in English. In the presence of 
some visitors a very successful teacher was presenting to her class 
a reading lesson about Jack Frost. She taught with such vivacity, 
clearness, and thoroness that both pupils and visitors were en- 
thusiastic. At the close of the lesson the teacher called for com- 
ments and original sentences by members of the class. A big, 
overgrown, awkward Philippino boy in the rear rose and said with 
great effort, “Jack Frost he can lay eggs.”” Evidently something 
had gone wrong thru the all-English method. 

I have tried the direct method long enough to see some of the 
fruits of it. I have seen others try it. It has most of the points 
in its favor, and not the least of these is its reaction upon the 
teacher who is using it. But with our limited class periods and our 
inability to commandeer for our subject a goodly portion of the 
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students’ time, I am convinced that we shall accomplish more, and 
do it more effectively, by not adhering too closely to this method. 
For instance, some words and phrases, as well as many principles 
of grammar, are difficult to explain intelligently in Spanish to 
students with a limited vocabulary. Why not explain simply in 
English in one fourth of the time and put in more drill on the 
Spanish after it has been made intelligible? Many idioms can 
best be handled this way. 

For the first two years the chief purposes of instruction in Span- 
ish are reading knowledge and colloquial mastery. I do not mean 
that we are to lose sight of the disciplinary value of language train- 
ing or iail to create appreciation for the great literature that we 
have within our grasp, but that the above mentioned purposes are 
dominant during the period of elementary training. Now, I be- 
lieve it is true that there is no more efficacious way of testing the 
student’s comprehension of what he reads than to let him translate 
a bit here and there, when it will become evident whether he under- 
stands or merely thinks that he does. Far be it from me to ad- 
vocate a return to the old days of translation. But have not 
some of us in our haste to get away from the nothing-but-trans- 
lation method swung to the other extreme and discarded one of 
our surest weapons? _In the second year, at least, and probably 
in the latter part of the first year, few reading selections should be 
handled, I think, without the translation of occasional phrases. 
The likelihood of being called upon to translate serves also as an 
antidote to the temptation to prepare the lesson in a slovenly man- 
ner which arises from the student’s willingness to get the drift of 
what he reads and let accuracy go. 

Suppose I give an illustration, which may be in either a first ora 
second year class, of a reading lesson by a modified direct method. 
With books closed the class is first subjected to a rapid fire of ques- 
tions in Spanish to see if they have the subject matter in hand. 
The answers should be natural, not always in complete sentences, 
and each must be accurate in expression. Now and then a student 
may pass to the board to write his question and the answer. As 
the questions will always be worded so as to be within the compre- 
hension of the class there will practically never be need for the use 
of English in this part of the recitation. 

Then books are opened and oral reading is begun. There are 
more questions in Spanish on each portion read, partly to give drill 
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on expressions and partly to keep the mind of the class on the text 
before them. For variety the reader, or some other student, asks 
the questions. Occasionally a phrase or sentence is translated 
into idiomatic English. But translation of a phrase is not the end 
of it; the victim has to reread it and then repeat it from memory, 
while the rest of the class is held responsible for being able to repeat 
it without looking at the book. Questions on grammar should be 
asked here and there, in Spanish if the matter is simple, otherwise 
in English, and the Spanish examples repeated several times. It 
is excellent practice to change from direct to indirect discourse, and 
vice versa, with questions on the new version. If it is not possible 
to cover all the reading selection within the limits of the class pe- 
riod, the teacher should choose beforehand the passages that are 
most fertile for drill. 

The problem of grammar is ever with us and always vexing. It 
is fatal to ignore it, as some dreamers have wished todo. It is dead- 
ening to be too attentive to it. If we could only get our classes to 
see that grammar merely states how the language behaves, we 
should give them some incentive to acquire its principles of con- 
duct. To this end we early point out simple principles in the texts 
used, endeavoring to impress upon the students that grammar is 
studied not as an end in itself but as a means toward intelligent un- 
derstanding and use of the language. We are unanimous, I take it, 
in tolerating none but the inductive presentation of the subject. 
For a long time the textbook on grammar should be kept in the 
background; its inning will come when so many principles have 
been observed and drilled on that a summary of them under the 
proper topic is natural. 

To state principles of grammar in English saves a great deal of 
time which may be spent in drill on illustrations. A number of 
examples should be well in mind before a rule is stated, and no 
principle should ever be repeated except in connection with one or 
more examples. It is often necessary to provide much oral drill 
in addition to what is found in the reading text. When possible 
this drill should relate to the objects in sight of the class and the 
examples should be volunteered by the students. 

Since we now have available a number of beginners’ books and 
easy readers, with varied exercises, prepared for teachers who use 
the direct method, there is not great danger of our beating the air 
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and getting nowhere in our elementary instruction, especially if we 
insist on having the students absorb the lessons into their systems. 
Furthermore, the student has exercises laid out for him that give 
him a definite task to work at, and that also give him a clue to 
what the teacher will do with the lesson. But it is not so easy when 
novels and other reading matter are taken up, which present only 
a text, with perhaps notes and a vocabulary. This is where the 
teacher must exercise his ingenuity, and make wise use of English 
in conducting the recitation, never letting the emphasis be shifted 
from the Spanish. 

Finally, we can not be too insistent with the students that the 
whole aim of our study is to get the Spanish: we translate only to 
be sure that we have the correct meaning of expressions that we 
wish to acquire use of; our talk about grammar is mere'y to keep 
in our minds the proper rules of behaviour to which we wish our 
use of Spanish to conform; we study conjugations to have at our 
finger tips any verb form that we wish to employ correctly. 
With this aim constantly before us it is not likely that we shall go 
far astray in our efforts to combine methods and find the means of 
arriving with perceptible speed at the goal of practical knowledge 
of Spanish. If at last our students can understand most of what 


they see and hear, if they can use their tongues not too haltingly, 
if they know some governing principles, and if they feel the impor- 
tance of accuracy in speech and writing, the college can do no more 
than send them out to the mercy of a practical world. 

University of Texas 














SYLLABICATION IN FRENCH AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ACCENTING THE LETTER E 


By Wo. L. SCHWARTZ 


VERY teacher’s experience will show that correct division of 
French words into syllables, either graphically or phoneti- 
cally, is hard for English students. Matzke, Cerf, and Giese are 
wise in emphasizing the statement that correct syllabication is 
essential to a good pronunciation. As the English language con- 
tains so many words of French origin, students are always tempted 
to divide these words in the English manner, just as the French- 
man twists “‘fin-ish”’ into “fee-nish.”’ 

In teaching, it is more important to begin with phonetic syllabi- 
cation, since graphic division of words can be avoided in writing. 
Perhaps this is not the place to quote rules on such an elementary 
topic,' but I want to call attention to a list of words, chosen pur- 
posely to contrast with English, given in Broussard’s Elements of 
French Pronunciation,? which will serve as good material for use 
in a review. 

accusation aciduler alimentation 
alliance animal balance 
bateau belligérent bénédiction 
bibliophile cabinet cathédrale 
déprécation dérivative dilapidation 
document domination éléphant 
énergie famine fatalité 
fatigue général génération 
illumination imitation manufacture 
mécanicien négative officier 
opération panorama possibilité 
privilége publication téléphone 
tenable vilain vocabulaire 

The combinations of words in phrases or stress-groups are 
really nothing more than longer words to be syllabified on the same 
principle. That is why children confuse the limits of words, and 
these sometimes becomes a part of the language: /’aboutique, Grk, 


'See any modern French grammar. E. g. Fraser and Squair, §6; Moore and 
Allin, §47. 
* Elements of French Pronunciation by J. F. Broussard; Scribners, 1918. 
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apothéké, became Ja boutique. Matzke suggested a good exercise 
for practice with phrases: te count the number of syllables in a 
group aloud in a monotone, and then to substitute the phrase in 
the same pitch and quantity: 

Elle était arrivée, 1-2—3-4-5—6 [e-le-te-ta-ri-ve]. 

I have found it helpful even with beginners to teach them that 
a syllable ending with a vowel sound is called an open syllable, and 
that a closed syllable is one:«nding in a consonant sound, because 
after they can distinguish between the two kinds of syllables, they 
can profit by the general principle that an open vowel stands in a 
closed syllable, and, vice vers, that closed vowels are found in open 
syllables. I was definitely converted to the use of the alphabet of 
the Association phonétique is soon as I realized that the vowel 
symbols remind the student by their form of whether they are 
closed (a, e, 0, ¢), or open (a,e, 9, ce). As the nasal vowels 
(4, €, 3, &) are also open vowels standing in what are graphically 
closed syllables, this is another place where this phonetic alphabet 
gives the explanation of some difficult facts. 

- During the first few recitations of the school year, it is very 
hard to start in with the chosen text-book because of the delays 
that attend the organization of the class. This is the time that I 
choose to teach my beginners /a Marseillaise from phonetic char- 
acters, selecting it because of the drill on the nasal vowels that it 
affords. There is enough motivation in the beginner’s desire to get 
concrete results immediately to give the class the correct vowel 
qualities, aided as they are by the singing. It is ‘la Victoire, en 
chantant.”’ Next they are made to whisper the words for the sake 
of the energetic movements of the speech organs required to pro- 
duce a stage whisper. Lastly, they are shown the text in ordinary 
spelling. This revelation of the printed verses leads naturally to 
a discussion of linking and the presentation of a few dogmatic rules. 

For instance, a great many mispronunciations can be avoided 
by insisting from the first day that ‘‘ou”’ is the only combination 
to be pronounced [u]in French. I contrast emphatically “Le jour 
de gloire est arrivé” with ‘“‘Qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons”’ 
or “‘Conduis, soutiens, nos bras vengeurs.’’ Then very early in the 
course students can be shown how to form their own rules for 
recognizing nasal vowels. Those who persist in uttering an m or 
after nasals are amused when made to close the nostrils and see 
how the true nasal vowel is then modified but not interrupted; 
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while a combination like “Queen Anne”’ cannot be continued be- 
cause of the pressure on the ear-drums. 

Simple dictation lessons are the best means of emphasizing the 
z sound of one s between vowels; the s sound of double s; the use 
of the softening mute e and cedilla (avangons, changeons); and 
the hardening u interpolated into accueil and orgueil. Students of 
French descent will often find the most difficulty in spelling such 
syllables, but frequent reference to type-words like Georges or 
frangais will avoid the necessity of quoting long rules. 

French diacritical accents first appeared, according to the re- 
searches of Emil Hillman and Professor Albert Schinz, in An 


* Introductorie for to lerne to rede to pronounce and to speke French 


trwely, published in 1532 by Gilles du Guez, the tutor of Queen 
Mary. The original idea was to help the foreigner, though the 
placing of accents has grown into one of the great difficulties of 
modern French. As the e is the most frequently marked vowel, 
and the only one to take the acute accent, even French students 
who speak the language have difficulty in remembering the spelling 
when doing dictation exercises. However, if a class goes on and 
learns the principles of graphic syllabication, the rules given be- 
low can be applied and may prove helpful. 

(1) The normal pronunciation of e in a graphically open syl- 
lable is ‘‘mute,”’ and the letter needs no accent. Ex. La petite re- 
venait de la classe. 

(2) If e is not mute in a graphically open syllable, some kind 
of accent is required: élégant, prétre, frére. 

(3) E is never accented in graphically closed syllables. Ex. 
espoir, trouver, descendu. The few exceptions can be easily re- 
membered.’ 


§ Aside from proper names, the following list of words where e is accented in 
a graphically closed syllable is almost complete: 


Proper names Grave accent Circumflex accent 
Agnés abcés excés acquét 
Arbacés accés  _— exprés apprét 
Barrés agrés grés arrét 
Damoclés aloés prés bénét 
Dantés aprés _— procés conquét 
Hermés auprés profés forét 
Jaurés congrés progrés genét 
Mendés cyprés  regrés intérét 
Sieyés décés _— succés prét 
Xerés dés tét 


Xerxés és Diaresis: Noél 
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The words intéressante and nécessairement are good words to 
choose as types for discussion in class, and should be called to mind 
when any doubt arises, as in the conjugation of acquérir, for in- 
stance. In this verb, we need an accent in the present tense, since 
nous acquérons gives us an open syllable, while the fact that there 
is a closed syllable in nous acquerrons, the future form, may con- 
vince a hesitating student that no accent is needed. Conversely, 
if he remembers that j’appelle is written without an accent, this 
fact may remind him to spell it with two l’s to create the normal 
closed syllable. 

Stanford University 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF GERMAN INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES AND 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 


(Statistics taken from a paper read before the New York State 
M. L. A., Nov. 23, 1920.) 

The following questions were sent to some fifty of the leading 
colleges: 

1. Number of students presenting German for admission in 

1914, 1919, 1920? 
Number of students electing German in 1914, 1919, 1920? 
Are all courses in German still offered? 
Will German be retained in the curriculum? 
Do the secondary schools in your vicinity offer German? 
Is any effort being made to reéstablish German in these 
schools? 

7. What in your opinion is the future of German instruction in 

the United States? 

Nine colleges reported some curtailing of courses; two have 
dropped German and one will not retain German. Eighteen col- 
leges reported some German instruction in secondary schools and 
twenty-six, none. Four reported some effort to revise the study 
in these schools. Only two replies to the last question were dis- 
couraging: in general the belief was expressed that German would 
come back slowly but would never hold the pre-eminent position 
it formerly had. The following table gives the replies to the first 
two questions: 


OD Un te GW bd 


Admission German Elective German 

1914 1919 1920 1914 1919 1920 
| URGES SR bce pene 63 46 eae 138 53 misused 
| re 112 96 43 361 98 92 
ee 16 19 130 57 70 
Boston University...... 51 46 44 221 89 180 
i a tle aha ate re 15 250 78 99 
a eee 58 105 100 rye 87 82 
| 172 121 62 33 4 6 
Se 41 26 58 40 44 
I is ina anaieneines 12 6 Baie, 110 22 ee 
td oh is, a -ewih a'aia ware 106 132 125 105 
oh dw 'gselk dicia wie ieee pens aoe eee 270 
ed eh a a ih ov eg a at 444 253 272 
Eee 793 443 338 1101 714 793 
ES an nd ncaa ae Bd 42 64 33 34 24 13 
ER ee opel ee 810 300 325 
ed Pon careers ee 42 150 20 27 
did ésaa ekanic we Peary 87 Bata ee 108 
Ed 6 as, ny 9 hahaa Pape renee 275 128 ee 
aa, dia wien Ses nierach ere ee 1700 500 602 


Middlebury............ 32 38 24 138 5 11 
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Admission German Elective German 
1914 1919 1920 1914 1919 1920 
Webeaska............ .. 200 0 37 642 107 83 
N. Y. State College 
for Teachers...... cae OM 102 53 199 78 46 
N. Y. University........ 287 196 aor 417 279 ace 
Northwestern.............. me Parcs 661 270 
I a s:sk eae ceeaes 196 169 ae 450 45 oe 
IN gsc y:snesatb chi ncn gees are 1101 208 235 
ere 180 0 0 450 42 58 
Penmeyivania.............+. BAe noise 1562 881 688 
Preston. ..”.. «5.6.0.0 448 144 152 284 187 162 
ES er er eee eee 123 aval rae 86 
St. Lawrence........... 18 46 39 75 0 39 
EE shot poke cake nee ek: iy 472 254 240 
SS ee 90 79 80 0 0 
SHUBCUEC...... cc srcsees 4B 240 232 320 165 125 
. rer rere Sara signed 91 69 69 
err 96 107 190 106 116 
_ EEE ra area 15 34 140 55 66 
ee re cere 98 eaceG oe 17 
Sere ee oe 39 166 205 184 
cg a ale kis aad bane cau 1788 415 473 
aa 123 76 456 83 60 
Mo sa a hose ces 101 137 74 75 12 18 
6 ip eel Haine 89 43 47 275 136 127 
iia 2 Sa identi teR «Sie oe 334 iat 365 235 


The women’s colleges show a greater decrease than the men’s 
as the following table indicates: 


1914 1919 1920 


FOCI OeT 361 98 92 
eee eee 33 + 6 
William Smith (Hobart)... 15 4 3 
aaa 83 60 
re eee 186 15 17 


The reports of the College Entrance Board and the New York 
Regents Examinations show the decrease in German instruction 
in the secondary schools: 


College Entrance Board: 
1914 1915 1916 1919 1920 


Se 708 738 382 377 352 
Latin............5641 5979 =11065 7956 7645 
Wee... ...... 2309 2363 4602 5990 7440 
German......... 1971 2016 3783 2250 1784 
Spanish.......... 24 30 92 283 607 


New York Regents’ Examinations: 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


ee 390 440 535 497 379 335 256 
Latin........ .32485 31609 33830 29457 28705 28155 29586 
Premee....... 8850 10034 11263 10873 12232 12678 19073 
German...... 22792 26738 28359 21728 19509 13435 4207 


Spanish....... 448 618 878 1087 2014 3732 5908 
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The following questions were sent to 150 secondary schools in 
New York State, selected as representative of the 761 High Schools 
and 206 Private Schools of the state: 

1. Is German taught in your school? 

2. Number of pupils in first-year German? 

3. Number of pupils in second year German? 

4. Is any effort being made to reéstablish German in your 

school? 

To question no. 1, 46 High Schools and 8 Private Schools re- 
plied ‘‘no”’ without comment; 10 High Schools and 12 Private 
Schools replied ‘‘no”’ with comment, generally favorable. In 11 
High Schools and in 5 Private Schools German is offered but not 
elected. 


10 High Schools report the following classes: 


3 4 5 6 8 
ist year ha 26 12 
‘ ; 15 at 50 10 
6 oa "a a ae 
13 Private Schools report the following classes: 


2 3 4 5 6 7 $$ &§$ BR HH & 
Ist year , «sae ee a Oe 4 6 
2d year 4 14 14 1 4 30 2 = 13 9 3 8 


58 High Schools and 13 Private Schools reported no effort being 
made to reéstablish German. 

30 High Schools and 17 Private Schools reported German not 
dropped or some effort toward its reéstablishment. 

By order of the Board of Education German is to be reéstab- 
lished in the schools of Greater New York in February if enough 
pupils elect it, 60-70 being the required numbers. 

Morton STEWART 
Union College 


MODERN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT IN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


Early in November 1920 a letter was addressed to the heads of 
the German departments of about 270 universities and colleges 
and about 40 secondary schools and larger city high schools 
throughout the country for the purpose of gathering information 
regarding the amount of instruction in the modern languages, es- 
pecially German, during the past eight years. About 150 of the 
universities and colleges and 20 of the secondary schools returned 
the questionnaire with more or less complete data. As the ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the heads of the German departments the in- 
formation is more complete for German than for the other modern 
languages. 
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German asa high school subject has vanished or reached almost 
the vanishing point in many States, e. g. lowa, Indiana, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Washington, Montana, Mew Mexico, etc. In 
Minnesota about six high schools are offering courses. Of 140 
secondary schools in New York State, 93 have no German instruc- 
tion. New York City prohibited German instruction for beginners 
from Sept. 1918 to Sept. 1920 with the result that the enrollment 
during that time dropped from 13,000 to 60. There was not 
enough demand to warrant the starting of courses last fall. The 
present enrollment in French is 19,084 and in Spanish 28,339. 
There is no German taught in the high schools of St. Paul, Balti- 
more, Seattle. This is true of the Northeast H. S. in Philadelphia. 
Six high schools in Milwaukee have now 240 in German; two in 
Chicago (John Marshall and University) have 47 students in Ger- 
man. In Buffalo the Masten Park H. S. has 235 now, to 375 in 
1913. The Boston English H. S. alone shows an increase in Ger- 
man—460 now, to 300 in 1914. During the same period French 
has increased from 1330 to 1440 and Spanish from 330 to 470. In 
the few preparatory schools from which questionnaires were re- 
ceived German has still been retained with an average enrollment 
of about one-fifth the pre-war number. 

The grade of courses in German in the universities and col- 
leges is in general quite different now from that of several years 
ago. The fact that many of the high schools offer no opportunity 
for beginning German has made the greater amount of college 
German at present quite elementary. In some institutions Ger- 
man is required for advanced courses in Medicine, Chemistry, 
Biology, etc., and now the college offers many a student his first 
opportunity to satisfy these requirements. For example the pres- 
ent large enrollment in elementary German in Harvard (525) is 
due to an old and still unchanged requirement of elementary Ger- 
man and French for the bachelor’s degree. 

It will be noticed in the following table that the women’s col- 
leges have suffered a greater decrease in German than other insti- 
tutions, e. g. Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Goucher, Wells, etc. 
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MopERN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT IN THE UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 








Institution = Ger. Faculty German | French Spanish 
1914 1920 |1914 1919 19201914 1919 1920/1914 1919 1920 





1 75 25 30) 100 125 
Akron Munic. U.. 153. 27 3933 151 147 
eer 40 4 23 5 
50 12 20 
2 
Arkansas U Peed 15 18 
Baldwin Wallace. 74 #17~= 18 
Barnard 343 76 101 
ore 130 57 70 
Bethany Pre 
Boston U ‘ 89 
Bowdoin......... : 78 
Bradley Poly.....| < 
ere 
Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell......... 





| 
California U 
Carlton 

2 ae 
Case School 


Colo. Teachers. . . 
Columbia....... 
Conn. Women’s 
College....... 
Cornell Col 
Cornell U... 
Delaware........ 
DePaul......... 
Des Moines.... 
Dickinson 





Franklin... . 
Georgia U 
Goucher..... 
Grinnell 
Gustavus 
Adolphus...... 
Hamilton........ 
Harvard........ 
Heidelberg. ...... Care 
Hillsdale 53 
I 5.55 3,054: 0'5 02 46 
| eae 46 . 




















* Note: The numbers in columns 1 and 2 represent full and part time teaching 
positions, i. e., 2+ 1=2 full time +1 part time positions; +1=1 part time position, 
etc. 
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Institution iGer. Faculty German French Spanish 
| 1914 1920 |1914 1919 1920/1914 1919 1920/1914 1919 1920 








Pemte®. .... ccd 8 44+1 | 739 371 341) 739 550 441 0 138 133 
2 1+3|170 35 29) 62 182 191} 24 112 
Ill. State Norm...| 1 0 55 0 O}.... 45 
a re 810 300 325).... .... 
TeGreme. ........|.. a 69 146).... 
Industrial Arts. . -1 0 60 0 0 
Iowa U.. = - 3 875 229 257 
Towa St. re ol... ee te +1)269 36° 61 
William Je well. . | +1/100 24 13] 3: 
Johns Hopkins. ..|...... 3 oe OO Ses 
Kansas U........| = i 150 146).. 
Knox.... ? +2/)117 18 27 
Lehigh...... | cree Sere 
Lawrence aA +1 J, 25 40 
Louisville U. 1 52 23 2 
Marietta. . 89 15 23 
Miami. . 175 31 40).... 
Michigan 1700 500 602 
Middlebury 10 11 
Milwaukee State 
Normal... 
Minnesota 
Missouri U...... 
Mo. St. Teachers 
Montana U.... 
Morningside. + ee. ae 
Mount Holyoke se 6S¢ 
Mount Union. . nee. Mer G.... 
Nebraska U. , 7 92) ; 
Neb. St. Norm.. 75 O}.... 
Nevada U..... 23 
New Mexico U... 0 
N. Y. Col. of City sade 3 a 
N. Y. St. Teachers! . . 46 
N. Y. University .}. . Sie 
Nor... Carolina U.} . i ; 120 
Northwestern U.. 5 ‘| 
Ohio State U... . ‘ae 
Ohio U. of... ... 4 7 24 
Ohio Wesleyan. ..| . 1 33-38) ¢ 
Okla. Baptist U. .|...... boas See 
Oklahoma U.....| 3 7 
(SE See ae ee er | ee 
Pacific. 1 
Pennsylvania U. 
Pennsylvania Col.| 1+1 
Pittsburgh U.....| 34-1 
Princeton. ... 7 
Puget Sound.... 
Reed.. a fe 
Rice Institute 5 1 
Rochester U......; 2 





= 


tN Ne bo 


34 45 
Séi. S3Z 
109 145 

7 3 
0 a 


cere sere 





Rose Poly. Inst...|...... 
Rutgers.........| 3 
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Institution 


Ger. Faculty 


1914 1920 


German 


1914 1919 1920 


French 
1914 


1919 1920 


Spanish 
1914 1919 1920 





St. Catherine. ... 
St. Lawrence.... 
i re 
Santa Ana 
Simpson...... 
Stanford... . 
Sweet Briar 
SyPACUSe....... 
Tennessee U...... 
Texas Christian. 


Toledo U.... 
Transylvania. ... 
, Sener 
Tufts. . 

Ursinus. . . 
Union..... wa 
Utah Agricul.... 
Utah, U. of 
Valparaiso... . 
Vanderbilt... 


Virginia U 
Washburn 
Washington U.... 
Washington, U. of 
Washington. St. 
College........ 
Washington & Lee 
Wellesley 
eee 
Wesleyan 
West Virginia... . 
Wheaton. .. 
Whitman 
Wilberforce 
Wisconsin 
Worcester Poly... 
Yale College 
Five institutions 
from which the 
request was made 
not to publish 
information / 





1+1 
+2 
19+8 
2 
5+1 
1+1 
1+1 
i+! 
2+1 
4 


+1 
1 
1+1 
1 
2+1 





22 
44 


23 
39 


25 





128 334 


102 


“149| 


33 
78 


207 


298 








Enrollment in Jtalian: Goucher 44; Grinnell 3; Hunter 8; Kansas U. 14; Min- 
nesota 17; Mount Holyoke 18; Northwestern 24; Ohio State 23; Ohio U. 5; Okla- 
homa U. 14; Rochester U. 19; St. Catherine 19; Simpson 9; Texas U. 8; Toledo U. 4; 
Tufts 12; Vanderbilt 6; Vassar 73; Vermont 4; Washington U. 9; Wheaton 6; Wis- 
consin 35; Yale College 11; Utah, Univ. 7; Princeton 33. 

Enrollment in Scandinavian: Gustavus Adolphus 52 (Swedish); Minnesota 120; 
St. Olaf 268 (Norse); Washington U. 64. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE ABOVE STATISTICS 


In 109 institutions which sent in complete data there has been a decrease of 
159 full teaching positions in German (292 in 1914; 133 in 1920). 








Number of 
| Institutions Institutions | 
116 | 31,990 | 11,486 | 115 11,488 | 12,159 
76 10,177 | 19,501 |) 87 24,652 | 22,689 
|2io49 | 12/545 || 84} 121385 | 14'890 


RICHARD JENTE 








Spanish...) 81 


12,385. 


University of Minnesota 
LEGISLATION IN NEBRASKA 


Two years ago, when the Nebraska state legis'ature passed the 
Simon language law which prohibited the use and the teaching of 
any foreign language in any and all schools, public, private, de- 
nominational and parochial, below the eighth grade, the people of 
Nebraska supposed that the matter was settled definitely and per- 
manently. The re-introduction of the Norval bill, however, at 
the beginning of the present session opened up the whole question 
again. 

The new bill proposed to repeal the Simon law and to substi- 
tute in its place a bill declaring English to be the official language 
of the state, and demanding that the common school branches be 
taught in English only. Another provision of the bill fixed five 
hours as the school day. 

The author of the bill claimed that his purpose in introducing 
this last section was to prevent the teaching of the common 
branches for a short time in English, and then changing to a for- 
eign language for the rest of the day; but many seemed to be sus- 
picious and felt that it left a chance to devote an hour or two to 
foreign language after the five hours of school work in English. 
After a long and heated debate, the Senate finally passed the bill, 
amended, however, by the educational committee to such an ex- 
tent that it has almost completely lost its original form and now 
incorporates the bill which it was meant to displace, with addi- 
tional provisions for its enforcement. The section fixing five hours 
as the school day was stricken out. 

According to the new law, however, the use of a foreign lan- 
guage on the Sabbath day in religious service or in the giving of 
religious instruction is not forbidden, neither is a person prohibited 
from teaching in his own home any foreign language, nor from em- 
ploying a private tutor therein for that purpose. 

A. S. 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


SPRING MEETING. The spring meeting of the Education 
Association of Western Pennsylvania was held on Saturday, March 
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12th, the Modern Language Section meeting in the Schenley High 
School. 

The Spanish Department of the Peabody High School has a 
novel device for sustaining interest in its work in an orchestra made 
up of students in the department, which plays Spanish music and 
leads in the singing of Spanish songs. 

Most of the Pittsburgh high schools report a large increase in 
the number of students taking French and Spanish in the second 
semester. 

Almost without exception, the high schools of the Pittsburgh 
district report the largest registration in French and Spanish in 
their history, with little numerical advantage in favor of either 
in the beginning courses, but with French considerably stronger in 
the advanced courses. 

Miss Margaret Ruth of the Wilkinsburg High School, with 
her staff, has a French Club that is an extraordinary tribute to the 
popularity and spirit of the work in her department. There is an 
average attendance of one hundred and fifty, made up principally 
of students in the department, but including also a number of 
French people living in the neighborhood. An audience of this size 
requires a carefully planned program and excludes a number of 
the most common devices of entertainment. A recent program 
included vocal and instrumental music, a _ sketch, ‘“Séance 
d’affaires,’”’ fables, reading of ‘‘Le Sergent’? by Paul Verlaine and 
a comedy, “‘L’anglais tel qu’on le parle.” 

Miss Mary H. Morgan of the Peabody High School and Miss 
Mary Potter of the South Hills High School, both of Pittsburgh, 
spent from February to September of last year in Spain, combining 
several weeks of travel with a complete course at the University 
of Madrid. Both Miss Morgan and Miss Potter have flourishing 
Spanish Clubs in their schools and have developed a number of 
original methods for sustaining the interest, most interesting 
among which is a student orchestra made up of members of the 
clubs, which renders selections of Spanish music and leads in the 
singing of Spanish songs. Both have also been successful in en- 
couraging correspondence between their students and students in 
the schools of the various Spanish speaking countries, the corre- 
spondence of this year being with Peru and Porto Rico. 

Negotiations are under way looking toward the affiliation of the 
French Club of the University of Pittsburgh with the Alliance 
Frangaise. A similar arrangement has already been made at 
Washington and Jefferson College. 

Professor Gaston Louis Malécot of Washington and Jefferson 
College is of the opinion that the interest in French is still strong 
in Western Pennsylvania, as, of a number of subjects in which 
night courses were offered in that institution, French was the only 
one for which there was a sufficient demand to justify continuing 
the course. 
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Mademoiselle Marguerite Clément was the speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh group of the Alliance Francaise on February 
25th. She spoke on ‘“‘La jeune fille frangaise comme elle se dessine 
aujourd’hui dans la vie et dans la littérature.’”” She made the inter- 


esting observation that, if French literature lacks the psychologi- 
cally true types of the young girl that are so numerous in English 
literature, it is because French conventions do not permit the 
authors, principally men, to study her in the original. They must 
consequently rely on second-hand information for their knowledge 
of her, which precludes real understanding. 


W. H. S. 
M. L. T. 

The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central 
West and South will meet at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on May 
6and7. The first meeting will take place on the evening of May 6, 
when the members will dine together and listen to the address of the 
president, E. W. Olmsted of Minnesota. The regular program, 
which will be sent out later, will announce the procedure of the 
general and sectional meetings that will take place on Saturday, 
May 7. It is hoped that there will be a large attendance from the 
region within 200 miles of Chicago. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


The second semester of the University of Idaho has opened 
very auspiciously with full enrollment in the Modern Language 
Department. A new course in conversational German was started 
in compliance with the written request of eight students. For next 
year the Spanish curriculum has been enlarged so as to meet the 
demands of students who wish to major in that department. The 
Spanish section is planning to put on a Spanish play this semester. 


It has been officially announced that the teaching of German 
will be resumed in the public schools of Washington, D. C., next 
year. 


German has been reinstated in the high schools of Chicago, 
Minneapolis, New York City, Providence, R. I. Boston never dis- 
continued this language in its high schools. 


Professor A. B. Faust, head of the German Department of 
Cornell University, expects to sail for Europe April 9, on sabbatical 
leave. 


Dr. Leonard Bloomfield, Assistant Professor of Comparative 
Philology and German at the University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed professor of German and Linguistics at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in the place of Professor Sarah Barrows who resigned last 
August. 
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Professor L. A. Roux of Newark Academy (New Jersey) will 
give two courses in French for teachers at the coming summer ses- 
sion of Cornell University. 


The following officers have been chosen by the Southern Cali- 
fornia M. L. A.: 

President: A. B. Foster, Hollywood High School, 

Secretary: Nanette Aiken, Lafayette Junior High, Los An- 

geles. 

Treasurer: Y. P. Rothwell, Pomona High School. 

WASHINGTON NOTES 

Professor G. W. Umphrey, of the University of Washington, 
who returned to Seattle the first of the year after six months in 
South America, writes as follows: ‘‘Personally, my trip was highly 
satisfactory. I visited several of the most important universities 
of South America, and as representative of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education delivered in Spanish about twenty lectures on 
certain aspects of contemporary life in the United States. The 
nature of my mission and a good supply of letters from the Director 
of the Inter-American Division of the Institute gained for me the 
courteous attention of educationists and publicists everywhere, 
so that I had an exceptional opportunity to see at close range the 
best side of Latin-American civilization. I gained new inspiration 
and much material for my university courses in Spanish-American 
Life and Literature.” 

Professor Umphrey was granted the degree of Doctor of Letters 
by the old University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, and all of his 
lectures were accepted for publication by various literary and 
educational journals. 


Lincoln High School, Tacoma, shows a marked increase in 
beginning Spanish over the first semester, although the entering 
Freshman class is as usual smaller than that in September. The 
enrollment for the Lincoln and Stadium High Schools for the 
second semester is as follows: 


| | Greek _ | Latin French Spanish 





Lincoln...| Enrollment | Beginning | Total | ME OS Be Be Bo? 
| 1789 


9 | 80 217 | 63 | 178 | 192 | 373 











| 
| 
| .. | 107 | 328 | 106 | 345 | 162 | 428 


Stadium. .| 1940 





“Entre Nosotros,’’ the Spanish Club of the Stadium High 
School, Tacoma, after one term of holding its meetings on alter- 
nate Fridays in lieu of class work has now been extended to a 
school organization open to students of the Spanish department 
who have finished one year of Spanish with a standing of 80%. 
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The Scandinavian Department of the University of Washington 
has an enrollment of 58 for the second quarter. The enrollment 
in French is 884; Spanish, 444; Italian 8. The total enroll- 
ment of the University is 5248. The small number enrolled in 
Italian is due to a blunder in the published schedule; the normal 
number is 15 to 20. 


Professor Raffaello Piccoli of the University of Pisa gave a se- 
ries of lectures at the University of Washington during February, 
upon Italian education, literature, philosophy, history and art. 
Professor Piccoli gave an excellent impression of his country. His 
unusual command of excellent English added much to the enjoy- 
ment of his large audiences. 


Professor P. J. Frein of the University of Washington has re- 
cently been appointed a member of the Board of Administration 
of the Alliance Francaise of the United States. 


The Alliance Frangaise of Seattle has just received from the 
French Government a gift of one thousand francs to be used in its 
work in that city. 

G..1. 4. 


The Boys’ Technical High School of Milwaukee reports that 
during the fall semester a circular was issued to all the pupils to 
ascertain how many would care to have the school offer a foreign 
language and which language they would prefer. At the same time 
the matter of language preference was referred to the surrounding 
universities, also Cornell and Boston Tech. As a result of these 
inquiries, Mr. J. D. Deihl now has a class of 23 students studying 
German. 


The high schools of Minneapolis have introduced the study 
of German beginning this present semester. We are informed 
that this was the action of the school board in response to a peti- 
tion signed by many parents and tax-payers. 


B.Q. M. 








Reviews 











1. DER GEISTERSEHER VON FRIEDRICH VON SCHIL- 
LER herausgegeben von R. A. Cotron. Oxford: Universitits- 
verlag, 1920. 95 pp. 

2, ROLAND UND BEOWULF. ZWEI HELDENGE- 
SCHICHTEN herausgegeben von H. E. G. TYNDALE. 
Oxford University Press, 1920. 96 pp. 

3. SIEGFRIED. NACH SCHALK’S DEUTSCHEN HELDEN- 
SAGEN bearbeitet und herausgegeben von A. E. WILSON 
uND A. Meyrick. Oxford University Press, 1920. 109 pp. 


The three booklets are all numbers of the Junior German Se- 
ries published by the Oxford University Press, primarily, doubtless, 
for use in England. Excellent in typography, with an unpreten- 
tious but attractive limp-cloth binding, they present outwardly a 
most pleasing appearance. The apparatus is that usually found 
in “compromise” direct-method books; text, German questions, 
exercises, German-English vocabulary. Nos. 1 and 2 have, in 
addition, a page or two of Notes. 

As to availability for the class-room, the pro and con in the 
case of the Geisterseher need not here be rehearsed. Of the out- 
lines of the heroic legends, the Beowulf number alone can lay claim 
toan appeal. The Roland and the Siegfried have been modernized 
and sentimentalized to a degree and are signally devoid of all 
literary quality. 

(1) The text seems printed with care (read heute abend, 13, 6; 
Genugtuuung, 13,11). The Fragen cover the text fairly adequately. 
Little or no exception can be taken to their German (faulty punc- 
tuation, 56, 11; 57, 6; 59, 2; geschieht, 58, 7). The Aufgaben are 
probably the best part of the book, the part on which the most 
care has been bestowed. The Anmerkungen are haphazard, 
scrappy, and inaccurate. In the introductory note on Schiller and 
the Geisterseher we are told that Schiller died in 1806, that the 
Geisterseher appeared in 1788, and that the Thalia was a ‘‘monat- 
liche Zeitschrift.”” We are not told that the text as presented is a 
fragment of afragment. It seems a pity that direct-method books 
should so commonly prejudice their cause through such a disre- 
gard of the demands of scholarship. 

Throughout, for better and worse, the edition shows consider- 
able dependence on that of Joynes. The editor does not appear 
to be familiar with the Notes of the Sdkular-A usgabe. 
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(2) Although this is not indicated on the title-page, Roland 
and Beowulf are, like Siegfried, taken from Schalk’s Deutsche 
Heldensagen. As remarked above, the Beowulf has by far received 
the more sympathetic treatment. Roland is a curious Misch- 
masch of archaic language and modern sentimentalism. 

The Anmerkungen give a few general remarks, couched here 
and there in impossible German (p. 74: auch Karl musz die Nieder- 
lage rachen=auch musz Karl die Niederlage rachen; p. 76: 
Einwohner des Kiistenlandes). There are similar, even if not numer- 
ous, slips in the Fragen (p. 49: Mit welcher Absicht wollte Ganelon 
seinen Herrn bewegen?) and Aufgaben (p. 65: einen Mord tun). 
In both (1) and (2) the pronoun of address used toward the pupil 
is du, whereas in (3) it is the plural zhr, but capitalized, one is at a 
loss to know on just what grounds. 

(3) The Ubungen are skillfully devised and of great variety. 
That stilted or archaic constructions (die seiner wartete, p. 46) 
should occur in the Fragen may be ascribed to the nature of the 
text itself. A curious phenomenon, met again and again in direct- 
method texts, is in striking evidence. Words of the text proper are 
assumed to be unknown even where they are of the most common 
and every-day kind, while words and expressions occurring in the 
Apparatus are ipso facto regarded as being known. Thus, to take 
only a single page of the Fragen (p. 48), sich benehmen, ZweikampPf, 
wihren are foreign to the Vocabulary, which, on the other hand, 
carefully registers Vater, Mutter, alt, jung, lieben. ‘The observa- 
tion does not, to be sure, apply with any greater force to No. 3 than 
to Nos. 1 and 2. 

B. J. Vos 
Indiana University 


EXERCICES FRANCAIS, ORAUX ET ECRITS, AVEC PRE- 
CIS DE GRAMMAIRE, Premiére Partie, pp. IX + 218, 
Deuxiéme Partie, IX + 257, par M. S. PARGMENT, de 
l'Université de Michigan. The Macmillan Company. 1920. 


These two volumes are published with a view to furnishing 
abundant material for practice in the study of French. They em- 
body a method which, while composed of elements not new or 
original, taken as a whole presents an ingenious and distinct con- 
tribution to the methodology of modern language teaching. The 
author describes the method as that of ‘‘concentric circles.” He 
means, one judges, that while each lesson presents a rounded 
whole in that it teaches vocabulary, grammar and composition, 
it constitutes, as compared with its predecessors, a widening in 
the knowledge of the subject matter. 

Vocabulary is taught through the question and answer method. 
Each exercise of this type has, at the end, a brief vocabulary fur- 
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nishing the important words from which the answers are to be 
constructed. Vocabulary is also taught through ‘Idées Con- 
traires’’ exercises. Grammar, theoretical grammar, is least em- 
phasized. Its study is to be inductive and practical, and not by 
means of the a priori statements that constitute the accepted way 
in most high schools and colleges. Very interesting exercises made 
up of sentences to be completed, or sentences in which the proper 
tense and mood of a given infinitive are to be supplied, or in which 
the adjective is given in the masculine and the correct form is to 
be substituted, constitute the means for practical study of gram- 
mar. Finally, an element not least significant and yet sadly neg- 
lected in most elementary text books of French: practice in 
original composition, leading to the capacity for self expression in 
the language. This form of exercise is stressed. Every fourth lesson 
offers plans for original composition based on some selected topic. 

While, viewed as a whole, the method offered by Mr. Pargment 
is novel and ingenious, aiming to bring about the results that the 
reformers of modern language teaching of today are seeking, 
questions may be raised on the following points. In the first place, 
is not the work in unfinished sentence exercises of a kind that 
would cause the interest and effort of the student to slacken? He 
has to re-think, indeed, the entire sentence in order to supply the 
missing part, yet the sentence, as a whole, appears taken out of 
the sphere of his constructive effort and will not mold his con- 
sciousness as would a sentence which he has constructed himself, 
entire.!. In the second place, the question again may be raised as 
to the possibility of conveniently carrying on the original compo- 
sition work in the classroom. The reviewer has used for one semes- 
ter both of Mr. Pargment’s books in two different courses and has 
found that part exceedingly awkward to handle. The reason is 
that only four or five members of the class can be called on to 
write their work on the blackboard. Every student, on the other 
hand, has his composition worked out in his own way. He is con- 
cerned to know how well he has done his own exercise, cannot 
understand and therefore cannot interest himself in the exercises 
on the blackboard. What is lacking here is apparently that uni- 


‘One realizes, of course, that the above criticism is directed against a 
type of exercise that is not of Mr. Pargment’s invention, and that is, more- 
over, fast winning favor among modern language teachers. It is only the 
author’s apparent fondness for the type that has caused the reviewer to state 
his objection to it in this connection. The reviewer is also aware that in the 
normative, as well as in the exact sciences, experiment alone can finally 
determine the merit of a theory. Yet he believes that an a priori considera- 
tion of its character and possibilities may be of value in deciding whether 
or not a theory ought to be tried out. His objection, which he desires to 
be viewed as a question rather than as an adverse judgment, is based partly 
on his experience with the type of exercise in question, and partly on a logical 
analysis of its character and possibilities 
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form, common ground for work which alone makes for unified in- 
terest in the classroom.’ 

The second part of each one of the volumes contains a Précis 
de Grammaire. It is identical in both volumes and one wonders 
whether, in view of the fact that the second volume is to be used 
with more advanced students, the grammar offered in that volume 
should not also be of a more advanced type. 

This Précis de Grammaire contains some inaccuracies, omis- 
sions, failures to emphasize the important and the introduction of 
the unimportant which cannot be passed over. Here are only a 
few typical instances of these defects. 

Volume I, page 126, in remark 2 under IV. ‘“‘L’insouciance est 
le défaut des jeunes gens,” des is taken for the partitive and treated 
as an exceptional case. bid. ‘‘Satisfait des pauvre gens” is again 
considered as an instance of the partitive. 

V. I, p. 137. “On remplace l’adjectif possessif mon, ton, son, 
par l’article”’ quel article? 

V. 1, p. 142, Less common adjectives, such as dpre, assidu, 
clément, funeste, proprice, are discussed in regard to the preposition 
used with them, while more common ones, such as bon, fort, gentil, 
prét, are omitted. Mr. Pargment fails also to indicate what part 
of speech these adjectives with the prepositions ascribed to them 
govern; and also fails to give the different prepositions with which 
these adjectives would govern different parts of speech. 

V. 1, p. 146. In “Exception” under 2, moi and toi are replaced 
by me and te before en. Nothing is said of moi and toi before y, 
and yet the exception here is perhaps as important as it is in the 
case in which it is indicated. 

V. 1, p. 146 to 147. On these two pages the various personal 
pronouns are taken up but no provision is made for the reflexive; 
in fact, in no place in the “‘Exercises”’ is it discussed. 

V. 1, p. 152. ‘Que, pronom interrogatif, ne se dit que des 
choses et ne peut étre que complément direct ou sujet d’un verbe 
impersonnel.” As an instance of que used as subject of an im- 
personal verb Mr. Pargment gives the sentence gw’ esi-il arrivé. 
Que could hardly be said to be a subject of est arrivé. The verb has 
already for subject i/ and the introduction of another subject would 
be a redundance. 

V. 1, p. 155, “J’ai su que vous étiez parti.” Vous étiez parti is 
taken for the imperfect. 

V. 1, pp. 170 to 175. In these pages Mr. Pargment gives a 
somewhat detailed description of the various uses of the adverbs. 


? This objection would be invalid if the original composition work is 
intended as home work, to be corrected by the instructor and returned to the 
pupil. In his directions on page IX, Vol. I, as to the way to use his books, 
Mr. Pargment does not state clearly how he would plan to have this original 
work taken up. From his general directions, one would infer, however, 
that he has intended it for classroom work. 
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Lack of uniformity here is striking. The meanings of some of the 
very common adverbs are defined; others, less common, are left 
undefined and only the preposition by which they are followed is 
indicated. Thus, aussi and si are needlessly defined while aupara- 
vant is left to conjecture. 

V. 1, p. 172. Davantage cannot be followed by de or que. This 
is a difficult and unimportant point and in dispute among gram- 
marians.® 

P.177. Depuis, pendant, and pour are said to be conjunctions 
and are treated under that title; so also vers and envers. 

The vocabularies at the end of each one of the volumes appear 
in an incomplete form. They are abridged, we are told in the pref- 
ace, but why in the way they have been, one cannot understand. 
What motive has guided the author in giving such common words 
as: argent, fit, jeu, mener, while less common ones such as au figuré, 
au propre, déranger, loir, etc. are left out? The reviewer has 
counted no less than thirty-five words on page 75, vol. II, that are 
missing from the vocabulary of that volume. Here it is evident 
that the commonness of the words has not been the motive in decid- 
ing which shall be given and which left out. Taking at random 
fifteen words from that page—words that are equally easy or 
difficult for the average second year student of French: surprenant, 
bavard, ennuyer, s’occuper, blessé, rayon, bonheur, éclair, coup de 
tonnere, meuble, bride, s’éloigner, échapper, moulin, balancer—only 
five of these are found in the vocabulary: bonheur, s’ennuyer, bavard, 
bride, échapper. 

Some unusual and rather inaccurate translations appear not 
infrequently. Note the following: colis, parcel post, chaussure, 
shoes; duvet, wool; d mesure que, in proportion to; veiller, to take 
care of; coller, to paste; s’engourdir, to become dull (of a squirrel 
in winter); boucher, to shut; créver |?] to put out; rancune, resent- 
ment; recuillir, to get; epi, ear [of what?]; s’écrouler, to fall down; 
rabattre, to turn down; bégayer, to lisp; bousculer, to hustle; allaiter, 
to suckle; apprivoiser, to make familiar. 

Despite the regrettable errors in grammar to which attention 
has been called above, and despite the incomplete form in which 
the vocabulary appears, the two volumes viewed as a whole are 
highly interesting. They furnish in great abundance fine material 
for practice, both constructive and analytic. They appear, indeed, 
to have been written from a point of view that is quite in accord 
with the tendency of the ‘‘most recent aspirations of modern 
language teaching.” 

GEORGE GETCHEV 

Syracuse University 


* The Dictionnaire général, in speaking of davantage que, says “vieilli.” 
Larive et Fleury say: “Davantage que est correct contrairement a l’avis des 
grammairiens.” 
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FIRST FRENCH COM POSITION, sy Puitie SCHUYLER ALLEN 
AND FRANK Louis SCHOELL, XXIV + 225 pp., New York, 
H. Holt & Co. 


What a delightful book! one cannot help exclaiming when one 
reads over the amusing little scenes taken from the life of common 
mortals that form the basis for the 28 chapters of this book—for 
“‘lessons’’ would almost seem too grave a word. What whimsical 
humor, what surprising variety is displayed in these charming 
sketches! What genuinely French atmosphere! 

At a second glance one is inclined to think that the well bal- 
anced construction of the book ought to make it of easy and 
successful application in the class room. Two parts, containing four- 
teen chapters each, naturally suggest that the book may be used 
through the whole year at the rate of a chapter a week. The chap- 
ters are of the same length: four pages each: 1. One page of French 
text that ought to appeal strongly to High School pupils because of 
its anecdotal character; 2. One page of sentences for translation 
into French; 3. French questions on the text, few only of the yes-or- 
no type, and below some proverb and several applications of it; 
4. One page of grammar review. The material thus presented in 
28 chapters is grouped in 39 sections. They are of a miscellaneous 
kind. Some have exercises attached, some not. The exercises 
vary greatly in character. Presumably they are meant for oral 
treatment in class. 

If the “Introduction,” the pages of grammar review, and the 
word lists at the end are considered as a whole, one wonders 
whether the book is not meant to be used alongside some review 
grammar. Often no rule is given on a specific subject, but only 
examples, and they offer hardly a complete presentation of the 
commonest cases. Such rules as are given are sometimes mislead- 
ing, e. g. on syllabication, on the use of the imperfect. No sys- 
tematic presentation of the morphology of French verbs is given, 
except for a summary classification in one section. Chapter I 
calls for forms of five irregular verbs, chapter II for those of seven 
more. 

If one considers the presentation of the syntax of the different 
parts of speech, one finds that the uses of the article are not men- 
tioned. The partitive construction is given with omission of its 
use after nouns and adverbs of quantity. The noun is treated in 
three lessons, but only with a view of determining the gender by 
the endings. The adjective appears in a paragraph on comparison; 
also its position is treated. Of the pronouns, the personal ones, 
conjunctive and disjunctive, are illustrated in one section contain- 
ing a letter in English and its French translation. No systematic 
presentation, no comment on the examples given. For the exer- 
cise of transformation called for, the passages in “Introductory,” 
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XII, offer some scanty help. The construction of the pronouns 
with the affirmative imperative is not mentioned. The relative 
pronouns are enumerated and examples are given without com- 
ment. Section 19 states that “The relative pronouns qui, que, quoi, 
lequel, ott, can be also used as interrogative pronouns.” Nothing is 
said about the difference between gui and que according to whether 
they are relative or interrogative. Supplementary information is 
found in the vocabulary, with a superfluous repetition p. 225, col. 
1, //. 16-17 and 23-24. Impersonal ce and i/, and the distinction 
between ce and ceux are treated in an appendix on “common mis- 
takes.’’ As to the verb there is a summary statement on the use 
of the tenses in the “Introductory,” little on morphology, a para- 
graph on the use of ére and avoir in the first lesson, two on the 
agreement of the past participle in the second part of the book, 
four lessons on the subjunctive at the end, two lists of verbs requiring 
a or de respectively with a following infinitive—no mention of those 
taking the pure infinitive—and a number of special verb idioms. 
About invariables information is scattered all through the book, 
especially in the “‘Introductory”’ under ‘“‘Words recommended for 
careful study” and in the appendix on “‘common mistakes.” 

The preface suggests that the book was somewhat hurriedly 
prepared. To this circumstance no doubt some of the defects are 
due. But, these are not irremediable faults, and the excellent 
spirit of the book may carry it soon to its second—revised—and 
improved edition. 

ERWIN ESCHER 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


AMAR SIN SABER A QUIEN, LOPE DE VEGA, BucHANAN 
AND FRANZEN-SWEDELIUS, Holt, New York, 1920. 


The typographical execution is good [read, however, entreteni- 
das, p. V, manifiesto, 941; LIMON ¢No, 1168; sutilmente, 1529; 
parabién. 1990 for 1900; Aulnoy, p. 145 et passim; exceptions for 
exeptions, p. 150; 1541 for 1539, 6rgano, p. 164; vayael hombre (not 
hambre), p. 171; C. vé (not ne) p. 176; 2408 (for 2414) p. 178; hurtar 
/T/idea, p. 193; qué, 1175, 1184, 1278, 1279, 2931; véte, 2379, 2616, 
2700; deténte, 2497]; the text, satisfactory except: 134, read esta, see 
A—regular in Lope, cf. 594; 377, read /enguas with AB as subject on 
the principle of lectio difficilior ; 682, read esté with AB, cf. 2095— 
Lope uses both; 934, read dejdmele (sic) regular; 1198, read escuchara 
—this quien never with -re, rarely with -se; 1201, read turbara; 1410, 
read tenernos and see AB; 1486, read fieras, ‘proud beauties,’ a 
metaphor continued by bordan, esmeraldas and jacintos (precious 
stone, por mds sefas, blue, not flower as might appear from vocab- 
ulary); 1556, read a ofr—meter and syntax are correct; 1659, 
read constielome with AB, ‘I should worry,’ cf 24, 79 (references in 
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this form are to Rivad., vol. and p.), et passim—the lo que being 
absolute, ‘the things I once heard at a ground-floor window!’ 
as 24,409; 1817, read ir with AB—-verse and meaning are innocent 
of wrong; 1955, read Luis and follow AB como Dios manda, cf. 771; 
2414, read ellos with AB and a few others—all from C. The erron- 
eous division of 1205, however, cannot be charged to Hartzen- 
busch, cf. 512, 609. Y, 2858, must be emended or annotated for 
anacoluthon; a tiempo, 3035, must pass as faulty until documented. 

Of doubtful value, however, is the treatment of versification: 
verso grave (p. 131) is applied to any paroxytonic; the ll-syllable 
may be agudo, grave, or esdriujulo. Relaciones are not ‘invariably 
in romance,’ (p. 132), e. g., Rojas, Entre Bobos, 565; 34, 399; sonnets 
were not ‘invariably soliloquies,’ (p. 132), e. g., 24, 221; 34, 127; 
neither is it true that ‘soliloquies, with few exceptions, . . . . were 
written in sonnets,’ (p. 150), e. g., 24, 27; 24, 36; 24, 218; 34, 129, 
etc., etc. Regular décima structure should contain pause after 
the fourth verse or at the end [Bello, Ortologta] and uncertainty 
(p. 155) on the point is irrelevant—exceptions occur. Incor- 
rect versification has been passed and defended at 2342; passed 
at 1612 without comment; impossible hiatus sanctioned at 135, 
1314; porque, passed without accent or comment at 1159; correct 
hiatus and dieresis rejected at 1817 and 1955, respectively. The 
considerations for the choice of ahora, agora, (p. 145) are purely 
stylistic—ahora is a perfectly good trisyllabic, cf. 1314, 1751— 
although ahora (bien) is almost exclusively dissyllabic; so also 
aqueste, 69, érades, 1312, both about as frequent in prose as verse. 
The -llo form of 4 occurs as frequently internally as at verse posi- 
tion. Dél of 171 has no effect on the rhyme: words rhyming with 
themselves, especially common with Castro, occur throughout the 
century—see M. L. N., xxxiv, no. 7, p. 428. 

Syntactical contribution is scanty and unsatisfactory: es hecho, 
31, not alternative of esié . . . , but ready-made phrase for ‘It’s 
all over,’ ef sim., cf. 24, 241; 52, 115; 52, 223—Lope uses estd hecho 
regularly in another sense; quien escuchare, 1198, see above; estd, 
682, use subj. with AB; ‘hace... not...’ (p. 177) needs no 
comment; p. 181, note on 2687, supply nothing—singular verb still 
regular with compound of cognates; esto, 1490, not adverbial; 
ponga, 2483, can be neither potential nor dependent upon declar- 
ative decir; pueda, 2705, not ‘unusual ... of poder’ as need, but 
periphrastic auxiliary,—‘no one to be afraid of,’ for de quien os 
guardéis; formada, 971, passed without comment—éngel is not 
listed as epicene. 

Especially commendable bibliography is to be found in the 
notes which are exhaustive with the exception of the following 
dark passages: 163, ¢ierno enamorado, not Luis but Fernando; 426, 
sacado {a la vergiienza caballero en un asno]|, without which 427 is 
meaningless, cf. 16, 590 and note 29; 69, 101; 23, 486; 34, 25; 23, 
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515; Clem. D. Q., VI, 168 note, etc.; 414, mo. . . . santa, not ‘un- 
holy,’ but ‘jail-birds,’ or similar term of reproach, cf. 3, 344a; Clem., 
D. Q., I, 212 and note; Cerv., Parnaso, I1; 581, si ha de crecer, a 
variant of the cuernos quip, cf. 23, 470; Rojas, Entre Bobos, I, 616; 
52, 471, etc.; 639, cejas de sierpe, render, ‘You must have been 
seeing things,’ snakes have no eyebrows; 1229, lo dédil, cf. Pliny II, 
51; 3, 274; 1598, coche, a pun, cf. 41, 488; D. Q., I, 8 and annota- 
tions; 2033, arrugasteis, not ‘wrinkled,’ but ‘stole off,’ cf. 54, 5 
Quifiones, Jdcara de Dita Isabel; 3050, a pares, not ‘in pairs,’ but 
‘in a flock,’ cf. Celestina, Clasicos, II, 33; 2742, que no, ‘for even,’ 
and a few others. 

The following suggestions should add to the usefulness of the 
annotations: 

70 ff. calendario: not date, but ‘schedule,’ ‘program,’ ‘plans,’ 
as in hacer calendarios—‘without noticing that our whole program 
had changed and that there was need for haste.’ Incidentally, 
the change to the Gregorian calendar had occurred only some 35 
years previous. 

114-16: The quotation, resumed at 116, is correct. 

120. escudero: not loose, but regularly listed, cf. 52, 48. 

145. ocasionas: supply nothing—‘It is no use to make any 
excuses with me,’—denominative from ocasién in the sense of 2260, 
cf. D. Q., I, 27, ocasién de pedirle dineros. 

160. cruz: for the curious, the popular designation for the 
‘cross,’ or habito, was ‘lizard,’ ‘lagarto,’ cf. 34, 181; 24, 319. 

166. sefor: not specific but regular generic, cf. 41, 364; 34, 19, 
arancel 15; etc., etc. 

427. la. There is no need of quoting Zerolo, Kressner, nor 
Corneille, once that the point of sacado, 426, is understood. With- 
out translating the passage the pleasantry rendered in our own 
contemporary jargon is as follows: “I’m looking for the gentle- 
man with the car.—I’m the one.—Yes, I saw you riding in the 
police patrol yesterday.—Stung!”’ The uncertainty of the note 
arises from failure to appreciate the pleasantry in sacado. 

952. Andujar. Of picaresque connotation as 41, 184; reason 
therefor possibly lies in 16, 597. 

462. The simplicity of Lope’s style has been repeated so often, 
that the reader would do well to investigate for himself. If he 
remains still convinced after reading the present or any other play 
of this author, the note may stand. Unnecessary are the doubts 
as to the authenticity of 565-66. 

511. que... .tiene: not as rendered, but ‘There’s something 
about it I can’t explain,’ or sim., of easy demonstration, e. g., 
Médico de su honra, Acad.; I, 409; 41, 497; 23, 430, etc. 

559. Que: not as rendered; que is object; guarnece, ‘bedecks.’ 

565. Alfaques: a proper noun as capitalized, see any Atlas, 
cf. Francesilla; 41, 44; 69, 104; Cojuelo, v—‘more Moorish in ap- 
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pearance in Spain itself than those in Algiers, cf. erizado bigote como 
Morisco de Fez, 16, 544. 

789. la: not ofensa but ‘discul pa.’ 

1014-27. See Lusian, Joxaris; cf. 24, 429. 

1092. humor. ‘You are feeling better,—the bile ruled the 
spirits, not the fortune of its possessor. 

1111. No puedo més; not as rendered, but ‘I can’t help it,’ or 
similar; cf. 34, 477; 24, 38. 

1136-37. Not having at hand documentation I am indebted 
to my learned colleague, Professor Schevill, for: La Cocina Es- 
patola Antigua, Biblioteca de la Mujer, Madrid, p. 202, section 
308; Arte de Cocina, 16th Edition, Madrid, 1809, p. 21. 

1193. pastilla: of two sorts—de boca, and burned as incense; 
references are numerous; 41, 490, etc. 

1208. arenal: in Seville; for connotation of San Lucar, cf. 
69, 101. 

1222. ese sol: not ‘face’ but ‘your other eye,’ see 1224; 34, 
159b; 34, 179; 26, 533 and note; Quevedo, Confesién de los mantos; 
etc. 

1301. Read mejor with AB—‘the largest balconies and which 
strike the eye with best effect,’ sobresalto, in postverbal connota- 
tion of a regular acceptation of sobresaltar. 

1338. Salvo el guante: an expression forbidden by the Premd- 
ticas y aranceles generales. 

1342. dando: supply nothing—a dangerous thing at best and 
too often indulged in through the course of the notes—and render: 
‘My soul is removing its reserve, its face showing a freer hand, than 
that which, etc.’ For rostro fig. cf. cara, 2166. 

1380ff. edificio: hyperbolical and correct; /adrillo, not a paved 
street, but a time-honored and popular missile. In case of further 
doubt, cf. 24, 118; 24, 72; 24, 191, etc., etc. 

1425. donde: not as rendered, but ‘at the same time that,’ a 
frequent and regular meaning of which the present play offers 
three examples. 

1463. <A well-known allusion from Pliny; to cite Baret is idle. 

1502. Jo es: not as rendered but a pronominal pun on corte, 
‘capital,’ and ‘model.’ For another, cf. 2551, Jo fueran (also not 
understood by the corresponding note—Leonarda had not mislead 
any opponents), where the meaning is: ‘to deceive all concerned 
(partes as in Buena Guarda, loc. cit, i. e., Luis and Fernando), that 
they might not be opponents.’ Witticisms of this sort were known as 
juegos del vocablo, 34, 293. 

1541. 6érgano: certainly not ‘better sense’ as emended. See 
Entremés de los 6rganos, any musical dictionary, or the Oxford, 
s. v., Mixture. The chance that any emendation proposed by 
Hartzenbusch will be correct is about one in forty-three. 
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1547. azogue y zarza: not rouge and hair-dye but remedies for 
a malady which we shall not mention por buenos respetos and the 
note should be disregarded. If there be any doubt, cf. Casamiento 
enganoso, Rivad. 225; ibid., 222; 69, 211; 34, 33; 69, 163; 69, 212; 
23, 469; 23, 405; D. Q., II, 22, etc., whereupon the allusion of 1551 
will become clear. 

1653-55. Por: not as rendered but ‘in the case of’ of easy sub- 
stantiation, cf. 1918, as in pasar por, ‘happen to,’ decir por, ‘say 
with reference to,’ etc. 

1663. topar.... barbas: see 24, 72. 

1842. Blas: There is a highly appropriate significance to this 
oath in this connection, the note to the contrary notwithstanding, 
cf. 16, 590; ibid, 591, note 2. 

1899, ff. If further parallels be of interest, cf. 24, 236 (five 
treasons); 23, 343 (five prophecies); 24, 276 (five blessings); 52, 72 
(five eulogies); the four F’s of Francisca (sometimes more, e. g., 
5, 138) and the four S’s need no mention; cf. further, the eight rules 
of love, 34, 118. The Duelo of Paris del Pozo, translated by 
Enriquez del Castillo has not been accessible to the reviewer for 
possible jocular parallelism. Enumeration of feminine shortcom- 
ings was a contemporary popular indoor sport, cf. 23, 468. 

1900. primer: In Lope’s time by no means ‘necessario’ in 
usage cited. 

1937. Not as rendered, but a ‘bromide’ satirized in 23, 368, 
“You know what I mean,’ a euphemistic cape for the vulgar humor 
implied in 1936. 

1964. michis: Reading is correct and it is idle to cite C. More 
to the point would be a hint as to its pronunciation, mikis, some- 
times written migquis, cf. Cuento de Cuentos, Rivad, 408, which 
the note does not seem to suspect. The phrase is a jocose latinism 
based on *cum mihi with analogical -s from nobis; for the ch [kl], 
see Harvard Studies and Notes Ph. and L., 1892. 

2030. parte: not as rendered, but ‘express her share in our 
gratitude to you.’ 

2057. pi/a: although not listed in figurative sense, the passage 
does not depend on own context for elucidation, cf. 24, 274 and 
elsewhere. 

2135. /ugar: not as interpreted, but ‘Stand aside and let us 
enter.’ 

2153. paz de Castilla: The passage cited from Mejor Mozo is 
neither burlesque, nor a characterization of marriage, but a refer- 
ence to the union with Aragon by the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella as the salvation of Castille. The phrase under discussion 
is a jocular reminiscence of the last verse of a /etrilla which occurs 
in Milagro por los celos, 1, p. 192, Acad. Limon’s marriage inten- 
tions have been too much dignified by the note—the mule was 
born in a stable as well as in Andalucia—which Inés very well un- 
derstood as is seen by 2152. 
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2242-43. porque con: cannot mean because, render ‘wherefore 
(read por/que, regular and common in sense mentioned), since (con) 
there is no other course open, realize,’ etc.). 

2342. Con él?—any speculation as to ‘specific’ or ‘generit’ 
application of the words involved is futile—the verse is wrong: 
read En el/Por as required by syntax and meter for the dittographi- 
col Com... 

2788. colisco: a derivative from cola of easy formation—colo, 
(colon), is too erudite for a Limonesque etymon—like piedra, pe- 
drisco; mord-, mordisco, etc., and is listed in Aicarda. From mere 
impression with no attempt at statistical exactitude Lope has a 
repertory of some 150 words of similar nature ‘de que no hay vo- 
cabulario,’ —34, 222; cf. further conda, Rey abajo, II, 2; Alcaida, 
Alcalde de Zalamea, II, 3; fraila, 24, 376; culiseo, 52, 317. 

3005. ‘Supply que hacer,’ (sic): unless there be adduced some 
good reason to the contrary, the phrase should be rendered in its 
regular meaning—‘What’s the difference?’ as 24, 528—an equiva- 
lent of lo mismo fuera as may be easily documented, e. g., 34 204— 
and the practice of supplying words and suggesting or accepting 
emendations in the face of difficulty, used with considerable liberty 
in the present text, e. g., 145, 1342, 1613 [idle here to supply any- 
thing to explain obviously incorrect text which may be restored by 
consulting A], 2687, 134, 934, 1198, 1556, etc., etc.,etc., is extremely 
dubious method, and to be used. with the utmost parsimony. 

The vocabulary does all it proposes to do. It offers, however, 
no help to the teacher or advanced student: for examples of its 
lacunae, cf. fajada, slice of liver, as bodegén fare, cf. 3, 224, for 1613; 
arrugar(se) steal, steal off, for 2033; despojos (dar), surrender, cf. 
34, 370, for 1752; aungue més, however much (not although more) 
common enough to render attestation unnecessary; pan, wheat, 
grain (not bread); jacinto, a gem; pegarse, to be contagious; em- 
plearse as at 34, 170 for 1833; mas que, if only, as at 34, 306, for 
3052, and others. 

There are many points both in vocabulary and notes that de- 
serve attention but for the elucidation of which space is not avail- 
able. 

All in all, the work maintains the standard for editors of the 
Comedia, and, apart from those portions of the work that treat of 
syntax and versification, compares favorably with any text of the 
kind in the field. 

F. O. REED 
University of Wisconsin 
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MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Aron, ALBERT W. Relative Accomplishment of Beginners in German in High 
School and College. 3:246-251. Statistical evidence confirms the current 
assumption that one year’s college work in language is roughly equivalent to 
two years’ work in the high school. 

BALLARD, ANNA Woops: The teaching of French by the Use of Phonetic Symbols. 
3: 325-330. One might very well take exception to some statements made; 
e.g. “The pronunciation of Greek and Latin, Italian and Spanish, and 
German can be learned easily enough.” But the article breathes a fine 
enthusiasm and comes from the pen of a teacher who gets results. 

BovEr, ArtHur G.: Teaching Vocabulary by the Direct Method. 4: 63-72. 
Interesting article by one of the most successful of the ‘Direct Methodists.”’ 

Bovér, A. G. with Angus, Frances; Spink, Josette; Preston, Ethel; Slaught, Kathar- 
ine: French Course of Study for the University High and Elementary Schools, 
University of Chicago. 3: 193-213; 251-276; 300-324; 368-376. A very 
detailed and carefully worked out course. Direct method is basis. 

CHURCHMAN, Putte H.: Further Notes on French Pronunciation. 3: 361-367. 
Intended as a supplement to On the Teaching of French Pronunciation. School 
Review. XXII, 8. <A very excellent article, this. 

FAHNESTOCK, EpitH: An Experiment in Teaching Spanish. 4: 29-34. “The 
experiment . . . consists of an arrangement of class work by which each class 
has part of its work under an American and part under a Spanish instructor.” 

FROELICHER, FRANCIS M.: Speaking vs. Reading, A Discussion of the Chicago 
Plan of Teaching French. 4: 55-62. A criticism of the French Course of Study, 
M. L. J. 3. Mr. F. believes in the Direct Method only as supplementary; 
whether or not one agrees with them, his arguments are interesting. 

HAMANN, FRep. A.: Phonetics as a Basis for Teaching Spanish. 4: 123-131. Im- 
portance of study of Spanish phonetics is emphasized. Discussion of some of 
the more difficult Spanish sounds. 

Hanpscuin, C. H.: Individual Differences and Supervised Study. 3: 158-173. 
Advocates supervised study, and gives practical suggestions for conducting 
it and for adapting instruction to students of different ability. 

Hixts, E. C.: Has the War Proved that Our Methods of Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages in the Colleges Are Wrong? A symposium. 4: 1-13. Replies by 21 
professors of Romance Languages to strictures by President Butler of Colum- 
bia. It is admitted that all is not well, but doubted that the war proved 
anything. 

Krause, Cart A.: A Few Suggestions for First Year Spanish and French: A Com- 
parison. 3: 292-299. May there not be some danger of confusion in insisting 
too strongly on these similarities? = _ 

Krause, Cart A.: Literature of Modern Language Methodology in America for 
1918. (7th year) 4: 14-23, 77-89. Should be used by all teachers interested 
in what is going on in the art of their profession. 

Prerce, Frep. W.: The German Adjective and the Use of the Umlaut in its Com- 
parison. 3: 213-218. A note supplementing the statements of most or all 
of the elementary German grammars. 
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RussELL, Oscar G.: The Pronunciation of Spanish “R.” 3: 174-184. A careful 
study, illustrated with charts. 

ScHINz, ALBERT: Selection of Reading Texts in America as Viewed from Abroad. 
4: 114-122. A capital paper which should be read by every person in charge 
of selection of reading material for language courses. 

Van Horne, Joun: Reading Material Used in College During the Past Five Years 
in First and Second Year French Classes. 3: 143-157. For Spanish: 3 
218-230. Deductions drawn from a questionnaire concerning a) the relative 
popularity of French texts and the amount of reading done; b) the same 
for Spanish. 

WarsHaw, J.: The Utility of Teaching Devices. 4: 105-113. A very sane dis- 
cussion of the art of the teacher. 

WEIGEL, Joun C.: The Acquisition of a Vocabulary. 3: 339-360. Practical direc- 
tions for the teaching of German vocabulary by the direct method. 


HISPANIA 


ANDRADE, MANUEL J.: The Distinction between Ser and Estar. 2: 19-23. Criti- 
cism of basis of distinction given in most Spanish grammars with an attempt 
to arrive at a new basis. 

Bartow, WiLiiam A.: Grammar, How Much and How, in Elementary Year of 
High School. 2: 24-28. Insistence on three points: amount must be limited 
since student must have time to form grammatical habits; presentation must 
be orderly; thorough drill necessary. 

Barnes, A. J.: The First Foreign Language in our Secondary Schools. 3: 298-302. 
Modern language to precede Latin. Spanish to be first modern language. 
Arguments not very convincing. For example, note statement: ‘Two years 
will give the student all the practical knowledge one gets from Latin any- 
way, to my _ of thinking.” 

DOnLAN, Micuaez S.: Bibliography—School Texts. 2: 200-202. 

Fitz-GrRALD, JOHN Ds roe ge Notes. 2: 217-218; 324-325. 

Idem: General Bibliography. 2: 219-221; 326-328. 

Idem: The Junior High School. 2: 82- 86. Junior High School highly desirable; 
program should be predominantly linguistic; Spanish first foreign language, 
to be continued through junior and senior high schools; introduction of other 
—— languages as soon as possible, each to be continued through senior high 
school 

Idem: The Position of Spanish in the Curricula of the High Schools. 2: 119-148. 
Foreign languages in the secondary school programs of various Latin-American 
countries; suggested programs for our junior and senior high schools. A very 
important article for those interested in the future of foreign languages in our 
high schools. 

Hixt, Joun M.: Translation vs. Oral Practice. 2: 249-253. Results of question- 
naire. Noteworthy point is that 51% of students enjoyed translation more 
than any other aspect of their language work. 

Leapincuam, Grace: How I Teach Spanish Pronunciation. 2: 260-262. 

MARCIAL Doravo, C.: Lecturas Adecuadas para el Primer Afio. 2: 254-259. 
on a and helpful; emphasizes importance of inlerest in books to be 
selected 

Morse, E. L. C.: A Course of Study in Spanish for High Schools. 2: 174-178. 
The outline of a four years’ course written with the collaboration of the teachers 
of Spanish in the Chicago high schools. Intended to be elastic enough to 
permit the use of any method. 

Nortuup, G. T.: Bibliography—Periodical Literature. 2: 203-216. 

OakLeY, Epna: Vitalizing the Teaching of Spanish. 2: 291-297. Certain aspects 
of general pedagogy of language instruction plus some definite suggestions 
about teaching of Spanish. 

OpeLL, MaBeL: An Everyday Spanish Vocabulary. 2: 263-264. 
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Owen, Artuur L.: Spoken Spanish in the University. 2:236-241. Interesting 
discussion of ways and means to bring about better knowledge of the spoken 
tongue. 

SnyDER, HeLen: The Evolution of a Teacher of Spanish. 2: 303-307. The 
writer’s personal experiences. 

WarsHaw, ].: The Spanish Program. 2: 223-235. Mr. W. wants ‘‘equal rights 
for Spanish.” He is quite cognizant of its favorable position in the schools 
viewed from the commercial or utilitarian angle, but his plea is for the recogni- 
tion of its cultural importance in the school and college curricula. There 
must be a program which will give Spanish prestige in the public eye. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Eno, Joet N.: The Study of Language in our Public Schools. 89: 207-208. Study 
of language being properly crowded out by more practical subjects. No 
place for foreign language in elementary schools; in high schools their use- 
fulness should be reconsidered with regard to specia] courses. 

Doyire, Henry G.: Modern Language Items. 89, 497, 634; 90: 41, 158, 370, 540, 
637. Much Spanish propaganda; considerable interesting information 
assembled. 

GRUMMANN, Pau H.: Cultural Values in Modern Language Instruction. 89: 
564-566. Helpful discussion of various problems of modern language teach- 


ing. 

Wirxins, L. A.: Concerning Translation. 89:431-2. Brief practical instructions 
as to methods of handling this exercise. (Taken from the N. Y. Bulletin of 
High Points.) 

Gocero, Emitio: The importance and Value of Foreign Languages. 90: 541. 
Four reasons for encouraging foreign language study. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Davis, C. O.: Problems involved in Practice Teaching. 10: 143-8. Study of 
teacher training and curricular distribution in 1000 accredited high schools in 
1917. 

EDUCATION 

STROEBE, LILIAN L.: Organization and Management of Summer Schools for Mod- 
ern Languages. 39: 305-316, 356-366. Summer schools will take the place 
of foreign trips, since travel has become so expensive. Three requisites: 
isolation, concentration, co-ordination. Many excellent practical directions. 

STROEBE, LILtAn L.: The Background of the Modern Language Teacher. 39: 573- 
579. “Hints and Suggestions” for securing “definite instruction in the geog- 
raphy, history, political institutions, educational system and the social and 
intellectual activities of the foreign country.” 

Foster, JOHN E.: The Effect of the War on Secondary Schools. 40: 251. Investi- 
gation shows that 69 Iowa high schools dropped German, and 3 reduced it, 
while 47 put in French, and 14 Spanish. 


EpUCATIONAL REVIEW 

West, ANDREW F.: The Humanities after the War. 57: 146-9. Some remarks in 
passing on the position of language study. 

GoBLot, GERMAINE: Language Teaching in Germany. 57: 269-270. Summary of 
his article in the Revue Pédayogique; cites chauvinistic arguments advanced 
by German writers to encourage the continued study of French and English in 
Germany. 

Warp, F.: Modern Language Teaching. Reflections on the Report of the British 
Committee. 57: 321-335. Thoughtful summary of the famous report, with 
sagacious applications to American conditions. 

Furst, CLypE: The Study of Literature. 57: 372-3. Regrets that college exami- 
nations for entrance ask so few questions referring to matters of literary 
interpretation. 
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Wixins, L. A.: The War and World Languages. 58:289-302. A new re- 
appraisal of German (under permanent eclipse), English (in the ascendancy), 
French (increasing in importance), and Spanish (rapidly being reinstated as 
one of the world languages). 

Books 


JERUSALEM, WILLIAM: Problems of the Secondary Teacher. Tr. by C. F. 
Sanders. Badger 1918. Under the caption “Philology,” the writer dis- 
cusses on pp. 106-9 the proper preparation of modern language teachers, 
especially stressing German (his native tongue). 

ALEXANDER, HarTLey B.: Letters to Teachers. Open Court 1919. Pages 169- 
189 are devoted to “Foreign Language Study.” The writer takes up and 
dismisses most of the traditional arguments for foreign language study in the 
schools, retaining for the bulk of our pupils only their function as the gate 
to literature. A careful evaluation of the several most important languages 
under the heads of economy of time, intrinsic value of literature, linguistic 
flexibility, results in the arrangement in order of importance: Latin, French, 
Greek, German. 
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ANSWERS 


9. What “Informational” books suited to class reading and 
dealing with the customs and manners of France, Germany, 
and Spanish countries are published by American firms? 


The difficulty in making a list of ‘‘informational’’ books lies 
in the interpretation of the term informational. We shall interpret 
it as meaning “informational readers.”’ Naturally ‘history 
readers” would also belong to this rubric. We have, however, 
already given a list of history readers. See the JouRNAL, Vol. IV, 
No. 8 (May 1920), pp. 419-422. 

FRANCE 

Guibillon, G., La France, illustrated. 12°; X+276. $1.25. De- 
scribed as ‘‘discussing institutions and customs of France”’ 
and ‘‘a little treasure house of information.”” New York 
(E. P. Dutton). 1917. 

Talbot, L. Raymond, Le Frangais et sa Patrie. For elementary 
reading in schools and colleges. Illustrated. Maps. X+294 
(of which 50 pages are vocabulary and 40 are notes). There 
are also six songs with their music. Chicago (Benj. H. Sanborn). 
1913. This book has been deservedly popular. 

Duhamel, Joseph, Tony et sa sewur en France. $1. New York 
(E. P. Dutton). A juvenile ‘‘informational’’ book of a con- 
versational character. 

Cramer, J. Grant, (a et La en France. Paris et a travers la France 
en automobile. 16°. Pp. 245 of which 154 are text, and the 
rest, exercises, notes and vocabulary. 50 cts. American Book 
Co. 1913. 

Chouville, L. Trois Semaines en France, a French Reader by 
L. Chouville, edited by D. L. Savory. With questions for 
conversation and grammatical exercises by Frances M. S. 
Batchelor. 12°. 127 pages. 85 cents. Oxford University 
Press. 1919. 

Bruno, G. Le Tour de la France par Deux Enfants edited with 
notes, composition exercises and vocabulary by Victor E. 
Francois. 16°. VIII+251. 60 cents. New York (Henry 
Holt). 1913. The American Book Company also publishes an 
edition of Bruno’s book, edited by L. C. Syms, for 60 cents. 
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D. C. Heath likewise has an edition of this popular book, 
edited by C. Fontaine and equipped with direct-method 
exercises. 

Fontaine, C. En France. With Notes, Oral Exercises and 
vocabulary. 12°. VI+221. Maps. Illustrations. D. C. Heath 
(1915). 

Foncin, Pierre, Le Pays de France, edited for school use by Antoine 
Muzzarelli. 12°. 257 pages. With notes and vocabulary. 60 
cents. American Book Co. (1902). This is a more advanced 
book. 

Monvert, Adolphe de, La Belle France, ‘a French Reader for 
Beginners. With illustrations by Charles H. Munson. 12° 
VIII+ 208+55 pages of vocabulary. 80 cents. Allyn & Bacon 
(1916). 

La France qui travaille. Extraits du “Voyage en France’ par 
M. Ardouin-Dumazet. Edited with Introduction and Vocabu- 
lary by R. P. Jago. 16°. 225 pages. 55 cents. D.C. Heath 
(1914). This book discusses the characteristic occupations of 
the French in town and country. The vocabulary is semi- 
technical in character. 

Rougemont, A. de, La France. Notes d’un Américain recueillies 
et mises en ordre. 12°. 1V+177. No vocabulary. New York 
(Maynard, Merrill & Co.) 1895. 

Robert, Frank R. Features of French Life. Two parts in two 
volumes 16°. pp. 84 and 94. New York (E. P. Dutton) 1918. 
These booklets are quite juvenile in character. 

French Daily Life. Common words and common things. A guide 
for the student as well as for the traveller. Adapted by Walter 
Rippmann and Walter H. Buell from Dr. R. Kron’s Le Petit 
Parisien. This book is now handled by E. P. Dutton, New 
York. 80 cents. 

There are many other readers in which there is a large share of 
informational material combined in one way or another with the 
literary matter and in varying proportion. It would extend our 
list too greatly to include this type of book. One excellent example 
must suffice: La Nouvelle France by Franck Louis Schoell. 16°. 
VI+175. 72 cents. Henry Holt (1919). This book is devoted 
largely to “‘La Résurrection de la France”’ since the great war. 

Mr. Schoell has also just issued Le Paris d’aujourd’hui, with 
Exercises and Vocabulary. viili+209. Henry Holt, 1921. 


GERMANY 


Because of the great political and economic changes in Ger- 
many since the war, most informational books are quite out of 
date and thus far no new ones have been printed. Due considera- 
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tion must therefore be given to these changes by those teachers 
who may use the following books: 

Bacon, Paul V., 7m Vaterland, a German reader for first or second 
year. 12°. 430 pages. $1.40. Allyn and Bacon. 

Decker, W. C., and Miarkisch, Robert, Deutschland und die 
Deutschen. 16°. 305 pages; notes, vocabulary and illustrations. 
75 cents. American Book Co. 

German Daily Life, a Reader giving in simple German full informa- 
tion on the various topics of German Life, Manners, and 
Institutions, by R. Kron (author of French Daily Life). 16°. 
XIV+344. 80 cerits. This book is now handled by E. P. 
Dutton, New York. According to some the language is not 
simple. 

Mogk, Deutsche Sitten und Bréiuche, edited with notes and vocabu- 
lary by Laurence Fossler. 16°. V+174. Illustrated. Henry 
Holt. 1912. 

Evans, M. B., and Merhaut, Elisabeth, Ein Charakterbild von 
Deutschland. Illustrated. 12°. XVI+238. $1. D. C. Heath. 

Loening and Arndt: Deutsche Wirtschaft. Selections from Loen- 
ing’s Grundziige der Verfassung des Deutschen Reiches and 
from Arndt’s Deutschlands Stellung in der Weltwirtschaft. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by John A. Bole. 16°. 
162 pages. 50 cents. Henry Holt, 1910. 

Allen, Philip S., An den Ufern des Rheins. 12°. V+258. $1. Holt. 
1917. 

Gersticker, Irrfahrten, edited with notes, introduction, vocabu- 

lary and exercises by Marian P. Whitney. 16°. 221 pages. 

50 cents. Holt. 1896. A lively story dealing with a pleasure 

trip and travelling conditions in the Rhine country. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


Dorado, Carolina Marcial, Espanta Pintoresca. The Life and 
Customs of Spain in Story and Legend. 12°. Illustrated. X+ 
332. Ginn & Co. (1917). 

Bonilla, Rodrigo H. Spanish Daily Life. A Reader giving in 
simple Castilian information about Spanish Life, Manners, 
Customs, and Institutions. Illustrated. 16°. X+272. New 
York (Newson & Co.) (1917). Companion volume to ‘‘French 
Daily Life’; “German Daily Life.”’ 

The great majority of informational readers on Spanish 
civilization, published by American firms, treat of Spanish- 
American lands, not of the mother country. A representative 
list follows: 

Waxman, S. M. A Trip to South America. 1114100. 50 cents. 

D. C. Heath. 
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Albes, Edward, Viajando por Sud América. Abridged and edited 
with notes, vocabulary, and questions by Jacob Warshaw. 
12°. X+ 226. Illustrations. Maps. 96 cents. Henry Holt (1917). 

Nelson, Ernesto, The Spanish American Reader, with full notes 
and vocabulary. 12°. XIV+367. $1.25. D. C. Heath (1916). 

Romera-Navarro, M., América Espanola. Notes, vocabulary. 
12°. 115 pages of text. 88 cents. Henry Holt (1919). Deals 
with the history, geography, industries, commerce, and litera- 
ture of Spanish America from the colonial to the modern period. 

Luquiens, Frederick Bliss, Elementary Spanish-American Reader, 
edited with exercises, notes, and vocabulary. 12°. XII+-224. 
90 cents. Macmillan 1917. 

Morse, E. L. C. Spanish-American Life. A Reader for Students 
of Modern Spanish. 12°. 369 pages. $1.25. Scott, Foresman 
& Co. 1917. An anthology of Spanish-American newspaper 
articles. Notes and vocabulary. 

Fuentes, Ventura, and Frangois, Victor E., A Trip to Latin 
America (in very simple Spanish) with Conversation and 
Composition Exercises and Vocabulary. Map. Illustrated. 
12°. XI+196. Henry Holt & Co. (1917). 

Ewart, Frank C., Cuba y las Costumbres cubanas. 12°. XIV+157. 
Illustrated. 76 cents. Ginn & Co., 1919. 

Uribe-Troncoso, Manuel, Por Tierras Mejicanas. X+182 p. 88 
cents. World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 1919. Treats of the 
geography, resources, races and economic features of Mexico. 
Well illustrated. 

Bergé-Soler, Eduardo, and Hatheway, Joel, Elementary Spanish- 
American Reader. X1V+460 p. $1.44. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co. New York and Chicago. 1917. 


Although the following books are not ‘“‘informational readers” 
they are of a type that might be called “informational composition- 
books.” As such we venture to add them here: 


Warshaw, Jacob, Spanish-American Composition. 12°. VI1+156. 
90 cents. Henry Holt, 1919. 

Wilkins, Lawrence A., Elementary Spanish Prose Book. 2nd ed. 
revised. XIV+482 pp. $1.44. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., New York 
and Chicago. 1918. The material treats of Spain as well as 
of Spanish-America. 


_ As is the case with the French division of this subject there 
is much informational material in many Spanish readers that 
are primarily literary in purpose. 











Correspondence 











Managing Editor MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

I think the giving of a prize for excellent work in French by 
High School students would be an excellent thing and I would sug- 
gest that the JouRNAL take some action toward procuring such a 
prize. The study of French in the High School received an impetus 
during the war and as no prize is now given for high grade work in 
French, some reward to such students as are doing good work 
would enhance their interest in the language and perhaps lead 
many to study the language who would not do so otherwise. 

Many schools of New York State, and I presume of other states, 
dropped German during the war and began teaching French for 
the first time. Many are now taking up German again and as some 
schools are not equipped to handle two foreign languages, some 
such thing as a prize or reward would be enough in many cases to 
decide Boards of Education in favor of continuing French instead 
going back to the study of German. 

I wish to thank you for allowing me to thus present this sub- 
ject through the JouRNAL to the French teachers of America and 
hope that some good may result from it. 

Yours truly, 
H. G. Coons 
Principal, 
Bloomingdale Union School, N.Y. 
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and new address. As an extra precaution, please notify former post 
othce to forward to new address. 

In case of a temporary change of address, i. e. one issue or so, the 
simplest and cheapest way is to ask the former post office to forward 
to the temporary address. 

In case the JoURNAL is sent by mistake to a teacher not a subscriber, 
the proper (and honest) thing to do is simply to mark the wrapper 
REFUSED and return the JourNAL (in the original wrapper) to the 


post office. 
E. L. C. Morse, Business Manager. 





